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For the Companion. 


“OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.” 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


The curtain has gone up on the fourth act of 
this story before the hero of the tale is introduced. 

Here he stands before you, Tom Lester, aged 
fourteen, the eldest son of the reporter who lay 
insensible at the city hospital. Tom was a bright, 
manly fellow, diligent in his studies, one who 
never shirked his duty. Yet there was nothing 
extraordinary about him. Itis not even certain 
that he stood at the head of his class, although 
he was well liked by his teachers, and was a great 
favorite with his comrades. 

Tom and his mother sat down to a late supper, 
not at all alarmed because Mr. Lester had 
not returned. Mr. Lester’s duties were of 
such a nature that he was often called 
unexpectedly away, and even detained all 
night. 

Just as the meal was finished, a sharp 
“yat-tat” called Tom to the door. Here he 
met a man who had stepped out of a 
coupé. 

“Do you know Mr. John Lester ? 
he live here ?”” 

“He is my father,”’ said Tom. 

“Well, I don’t want to alarm you,” 
replied the man, “but a gentleman who 
we think is Mr. Lester is very ill at the 
hospital.” 

‘‘What is that, Tom ?” cried his mother 
from the end of the hall, who had caught 
something of this conversation. ‘Is it 
your father ?” 

Tom soothed his mother as well as he 
could, and told her what had been said. 
They both got into the coupé with the 
man, and drove rapidly to the great hos- 
pital building. 

“TI don’t think it is anything serious,” 
said the doctor to Mrs. Lester, who was 
now thoroughly alarmed, as she stood in 
the waiting-room of the hospital. ‘He 
has fever symptoms, and there is evidently 
something on his mind. He has moments of con- 
sciousness, but the weight of his trouble, whatever 
it is, seems to throw him back again. If the 
trouble could be removed, a few weeks of rest 
would set him all right again. He has been 
overworking himself, has he not ?” 

‘He has worked very hard,” said Mrs. Lester, 
tremulously, “for a while back, and he has not 
been at all well, but I don’t think there can be 


Does 





any trouble on his mind; nothing that I know | 


oa. 


Mother and son were taken into the small room | 
His hand still clasped | 


where the sick man lay. 
the crushed manuscript so tightly that the attend- 
ants had not been able to release it. 
bent down and whispered to him, but her words 
met no response. Tom grasped his father’s unoc- 
cupied hand, and held it firmly. 

There was something in that healthy grasp that 
seemed to send a thrill of life through the fevered 
frame of the reporter. It appeared to call his 
wandering senses back to him. The pressure 
was returned, and Lester slowly opened his eyes, 
and fixed his wavering gaze on his son. 

“Ah, Tom!” he whispered, huskily. 
you, my boy ?” 

“Yes, father,” said Tom, bending over him. 
“What is it you want done? Isn’t there some- 
thing I can do?” 

“Yes, Tom, yes,” he said, eagerly, “‘if it is not 
too late. What time is it, Tom ?” 

“It is not ten o’clock yet.” 

“Not ten! not ten! And let’s see, how long 
have I been here ?” 

‘‘Less than an hour,”’ said the doctor. 

“Then it’s all right!” sighed Lester, and he 
closed his eyes for a few moments, pausing to re- 
cover his strength. 

“This manuscript, Tom. 
the office at once. Give it right into the city edi- 
tor’s hands. ‘Tell him that I think it is very im- 
portant, and that I think I would call the atten- 
tion of the editor to it, if I were he. I think 
some editorial note might perhaps be good. And 
say, Tom, unless they ask, don’t tell them I am 
sick. I am just a little tired now. It'll be all 
right when I get a good night’s rest. 
long, hard drive to-day, Tom. Now, Tom, you 
won’t fail me, will you, my boy ?” 

“No, father, don’t be the least bit uneasy. 


“Ts that 


It must be down in 


Mrs. Lester | 


I had a | 


Vl | 


come right back from the office and tell you what 
they say.” 

“That's a good boy; that’s right. Jumypron the 
car, and get there as quickly as you can, and give 
it to nobody but the city editor.” 
| There were tears in Tom’s eyes as his father 
pressed his hand with feverish energy, and long- 
ingly let it go. 

Tom took the crumpled manuscript, straightened 
it out, buttoned it up in his inside pocket, and stole 
out of the room. Mrs. Lester sat by the bedside 
of her husband, who seemed now to be complete- 
ly relieved, and he soon dropped off into a quiet 
sleep. 

‘That was the trouble,” said the doctor. ‘‘He’ll 
be all right now, I think. He must stay here to- 
night, and we can tell better in the morning 
whether he can go home to-morrow or not. It 


for a week, the doctor says. 
have the news every day.” 

“T think I can attend to that all right,’”’ said 
Tom, with a glow of pride. ‘I had an interview 
with the Mayor, and he told me the names of 
those he thought would be chosen as the delega- 
tion, although, of course, we can’t use that until 
they have been appointed.” 

Over the wan face of the father there came a 
smile, at the quickness with which Tom had 
caught up the newspaper phrases of expression. 
The use of the word “interview,” and the earnest- 
ness with which Tom said, **}Ve cannot use it,” 
like a veteran reporter, seemed to amuse _ his 
father greatly. 

Tom had the unfortunate fashion of blushing, 
and it was a cause of great annoyance to him. 
Now he felt that his face was getting redder and 


REPRIEVED! 


might have developed into an attack of brain 
fever, if the worry had continued; but, in any 
case, it is out of the question that he should re- 
turn to work for at least a couple of weeks. You 
must see to that.” 

Propped up on his pillows next morning, John 
Lester read with a glow of satisfaction the long 
article, with its four-line head and its sub-heads, 
| leaded from the first line to the last, an unusual 
newspaper honor, paid to its importance as a piece 
of news. 

On turning to the editorial page, his satisfaction 
was not decreased by reading an editorial under 
the head, ‘“‘A Sentence Which Should be Com- 
muted.” 

It was thought best not to take Lester to his 
home that day, and at night his son Tom came 
into the little hospital room. 

“Well, Tom, 
you read it ?” 
| ‘Yes, father, 
| over the river.” 
| ‘Have you been over there 
eagerly. 

‘Yes,’ said Tom, blushing, ‘I have been over 
| there all day. I have quitted school till you get 
| better. I am ‘our special correspondent’ in Wind- 


| sor. I think I have got a column of news here,” 


and it caused 


”” 


and he unrolled the manuscript which he had in | 


his pocket. 
‘Read it to me, Tom,” said his father. 
| Tom read the notes one after the other, ending 
| with the one which said a meeting of the citizens 
|of Windsor had been called by the Mayor of the 
town, who was to preside over it, the object being 
| the getting up of a petition to the Dominion gov- 
| ernment at Ottawa for the commutation of Rodg- 
| ers’s sentence, and the sending of a deputation to 
| the Minister of Justice, to see what could be done 
| in the matter. 
“That’s great news, Tom!” said Lester, anx- 
| iously, for he knew now that he could not return 
to work for a week, and he felt an anxiety that 
| another man should not be put in his place during 
this important period, while, on the other hand, 
| he knew that his paper must have all the news, 
| whoever might be sick. 
‘“‘What’s to be done, Tom? 





I’m on my back 





asked Lester, | 


great excitement 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





redder, which caused his father to laugh oui 
right. Then he grasped his son by the hand. 
“Tom,” he said, “if I may say so, you are a 


brick! I believe that between us we can take care 
of the news on the other side, and probably 
‘scoop’ our esteemed contemporaries. 
Tom, sounds rather slangy, I admit, but it isa 
very important word in the newspaper vocabulary. 
‘To be scooped’ represents the very lowest depth 
to which a newspaper man can fall, while, on the 
other hand, ‘to scoop’ represents the very highest 
pinnacle of gratification to which he can attain. 
The verb ‘to scoop’ is a great and glorious verb 
in the language of the newspaper. You never 
came across that verb before, did you, Tom ?” 

“T think I have heard it before, father. They 


my boy,” said his father, “did were using it this morning down at the Courier 


office.” 

‘‘Ah, were they ?”’ said his father, with a feeling 
of pride which he did not attempt to conceal. 
‘‘Now, my boy, there are some little inaccuracies 
in this half-column of yours. It is not a whole 
column, my boy, and if you will read it over 
again, we will correct it; and be sure you write 


the proper names very plainly indeed, so that the | 


compositor will have no excuse for mangling 
your copy.” 

Tom did a good week’s work in his new profes- 
sion. His bright face was a welcome one up at 
the office of the Courter. They all knew that his 
father was ill, and they respected his evident de- 
sire to conceal the fact. If anybody had “point- 
ers’’ to give, Tom was sure to get them. 

By this time the Windsor meetings were over; 
a monster petition had been sent in, and the dele- 
gation had returned, with a very non-committal 
answer from the Minister of Justice. He would 
look over the matter, he said, and if the evidence 
bore out the allegations made, he would consult 
with his colleagues. He added that, as a general 
thing, the department of justice did not care to 
interfere with the regularly pronounced sentences 
of the criminal court. 

The weather had become intensely cold. The 
river was deeply frozen above and below the city. 
The powerful ferry-boats that ply between Wind- 


The Courter must | 


| long. 


‘Scoop,’ 











sor and Detroit had managed to keep open a pas- 
sage, by breaking through the ice, in the form of 
the letter “S,” or rather of the figure 8, from 
shore to shore. 

Along this crooked circuit they struggled, mak- 
ing hourly trips instead of one every ten minutes, 
as was the case when the river was clear. The 
passage was painfully slow and frequently the 
boats were stopped by the accumulated ice. 

At six o’clock in the evening the passenger 
ferry-boats ceased running for the night. But “the 
iron boats,’ as they were called, were compelled 
to keep up the struggle with the ice all night 
These ponderous steamers carry the trains 
of the Michigan Central, Grand Trunk and other 
railways over the river, and so it was imperative 
that, whatever the cost might be, the passage from 
shore to shore should be kept open. No passen- 
gers were allowed to go by these boats, 
excepting those who came in by the regular 
trains. 

That night Tom went over, as usual, on 
the five o’clock boat, and then he learned 
that unless he took the same boat back he 
could not get over to Detroit that night. 
As he did not wish to do that, he sent a 
note by a friend to the office, and also de- 
spatchied a message to his home to the effect 
that he intended to stay in Sandwich that 
night. 

This was his first visit to the county town. 
ilis work heretofore had been entirely in 
Windsor, where the proceedings were 
heing taken looking toward the reprieve of 
Rodgers. 

The intense cold had stopped the street- 
cars, and so Tom walked briskly along the 
road that ied to the county town. The 
distance was only three miles, but the 
cutting air from the river made the walk 
anything but a pleasant and comfortable 


one. 
Tom looked with interest at the old 
stone court-house and the sullen, low- 


roofed, barred-window jail connected with 
it. He went into the large hall of the 
court-house, where a roaring hickory fire 
was kept burning in the huge box-stove 
night and day. 

Around this stove on benches and chairs 
were seated a number of the worthies of 
the village, with old Jailer Crawford 
among them. The turnkey seemed to be 
acting as fireman and with a long iron 
poker, its end bent at a right angle, now and 
then opened the door of the seething furnace, 
raked the glowing hickory coals toward the front 
and thrust in as many more sticks of cordwood 
as the stove would hold. 

Tom sat quietly on a bench with his face close 
to the wall behind the group and listened undis- 
| turbed to the various and varied adventures of 
| those who carried on the conversation. If Tom 
| had thought it quite the proper thing to do, he 
could easily have made out for his paper a column 
| or two of stories about the sullen prisoner who 
| was the cause of his being in such a strange situa- 

tion that night. 

Crawford spoke without reserve, little thinking 
| that the Detroit press had an ear so close to where 
he was talking, but Tom had his notions of what 
was enterprise and what was honorable, and he 
had made up his mind that unless he got the per- 
mission of the jailer, he would not use in the 
columns of the Courier anything that he had 
heard that night. 

Finally, one by one, the men rose, stretched 
themselves, yawned, and said they guessed they 
would go home. The turnkey left to take his 
round of the buildings and the old jailer sat by 
the stove, as he thought, alone. A deep-drawn 
breath by Tom caused the old man to look sharply 
around. 

“Bless me, my boy,” he said, ‘‘how you startled 
me!” then, not recognizing the lad, he added, 
‘“Why, who are you, anyway ?” 

“Tam a reporter, sir,” answered Tom, rising, 
*‘a reporter of the Daily Courier.” 

“A reporter,’’ echoed Crawford, ‘‘a reporter ? 
Well, I declare! I have seen a good many re- 
porters in my time but I don’t think I remember 
ever meeting so young a reporter as you are.” 
Then, with sudden suspicion, he asked, quickly, 
‘How long have you been here, sir ?”’ 

“T have been here all the evening,” answered 
Tom, “but I shall not repeat anything I have 
heard you say, sir, I assure you I will not, that 
is, unless you will allow me to do so.” 
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The jailer looked hard at him from under his 
bushy eyebrows. 

“T see,” he said, “that you are a very young 
reporter indeed. I am afraid there are some re- 
porters who would not have been quite so honor- | 
able as that.” } 

“Oh, I hope not, sir.” | 

“T am afraid there are, my boy, I am afraid 
there are. I know them pretty well, those re-| 
porters. They are fair, nice-spoken young gentle- 
men, they are, but an item is what they want. 
Oh, I know them. You are on the Courier, you 
say ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know Mr. Lester, who is a reporter on 
the Courier?” 

“Oh yes, sir; he is my father.” 

“Indeed! Why, I haven’t seen him for a long 
time now. I suppose he has been busy with the 
Windsor affairs.” 

“No, sir; he has been very ill for some time | 
past, and I am trying to take his place and do his 
work as well as I can.” 

“Oh, I am sorry to hear that,” said the jailer, 
kindly. ‘That is, I am sorry to hear that 
he is ill, but I am sure you do his work very 
nicely. You didn't report that Windsor meeting, 
did you ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Tom, modestly. 

‘“‘Well, now, I call that first-rate. I think that 
was as well done as any reporter could do it. 
How old are you, my boy, and what is your 
name ?” 

“I am fourteen years old, and my name is 


despatch. 
Holding his hand against his palpitating side 
the man gasped one word: “REPRIEVE!” 
Rosert BARR. 
(To be continued.) 
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COMPENSATION. 


I thought—it only happened so— 
But time this truth has taught me; 

No least thing 
But someth 


from my life can go, 
ng else is brought me. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
——- - +r | 





For the Companion. 


OUR CAMPAIGN CLUBS. 


Whatever else people might choose to say about 
the little village of Blueville, they had to acknowl- 
edge that it was a very patriotic place. 

Greenville might have a higher church-steeple, 
Brownville a handsomer school-house, Redville a 
richer justice of the peace, and Yellowville a better 
base-ball club; but Blueville could proudly and justly 
claim more flowers on Decoration Day, more fire- 
crackers on the Fourth of July, more bonfires on 
Election Day, and more general enthusiasm on all 
national occasions than any of the neighboring 
towns and villages. 

So, of course, it was perfectly natural for Blueville 
to be intensely agitated during the great presidential 
campaign of 1876; and what made matters livelier 
than ever, was the fact that the voters of the village 
were about equally divided as to the respective merits 
of Hayes and Tilden. 

We boys took quite as much interest in the cam- 





Thomas.” 

“I have no doubt they call you Tom,” said the | 
jailer. ‘Do you know, I rather like a boy whose 
name is abbreviated by his comrades. Did it ever | 
strike you that there is a good deal of difference 
between a boy who is called ‘Thomas’ by his 
friends and the boy who is called ‘Tom ?’”’ | 

“I don’t think I ever thought of it, sir.” 

“Well, Tom, there is. I don’t know that it is | 
all in favor of ‘Tom’, but there are certainly | 
some lovable qualities about the boy whose name | 
is cut down in that way. Now, ‘Tom, a reporter’s 
metal is shown by the way he overcomes difficul- 
ties. What would you do to-night if Rodgers | 
were found dead in his cell ?” | 

‘Well, I should manage to get over the river | 
somehow.” 

“Ah, ‘somehow’ is very vague. I always like | 
to hear a person give the ‘how’ without the 
‘some’.” 

“Well, sir, I would cross on the ice.” 

“Physically impossible, my boy. In the first | 
place you would freeze to death before you got | 
across that mile of ice, to-night, and in the second | 
place the iron boats keep a channel cut in the | 
river. Besides, the night is black and the snow | 
blowing, and you could not see your way across | 
even if you had an unbroken path.” 

‘‘Well, I would cross on the iron boats, 
Tom. 

“They wouldn’t allow you to do that, my boy; 
they wouldn’t dare to allow you to cross on one of 
those boats without a letter from the superinten- 
dent, and that you couldn’t get at this time of 
night.” 

“Well, I would find out who the telegraph | 
operator was, and then I would rouse him out, get | 
him to open the office and telegraph over the | 
account.’ 

“You forget that two days ago the ground ice 
tore away the cable. What is your fourth re- 
source ?” 

“Well, sir, I think I shall fall back on my first 
and say that I would get the news over some- 
how.” 

“Tt could not be done, Thomas, it could not be 
done. Where do you stay to-night ?” 

“T am going to stay at the hotel.” 

‘You shall do nothing of the kind,” said the 
jailer. ‘You will be my guest to-night. I will 
put you in a nice little cell where you will be very 
comfortable.” 

“Oh,” said Tom, drawing back with alarm, “I 
am sure I am obliged—but I wouldn’t”— 

The jailer laughed heartily. ‘Oh, that is all 
right,” he said, ‘“‘that is what the so-called funny 
men of the American press would term a sell on 
you, Tom. In fact, Dr. Holmes used it first in 
his ‘Asylum for Aged and Decayed Punsters,’ and 
it has since been repeated very often by the great 
press. No, I have a very comfortable room for 
you, my boy. Mrs. Crawford will be very glad to 
have you stay with us. We had a boy ourselves 
once and I remember him very well at your age,” 
said the old jailer, with a sigh. Then, brighten- 
ing up, he continued, ‘‘Now we will lock up for | 
the night, Tom.” 

The jailer closed the damper of the big stove, 
thrust the long poker on the zinc under it, then 
he went to the front door, locked it and placed an 
iron bar in its position across the double doors. 
Just as he did so there was a loud and startling 
rap from the outside. 

“Who's there?” cried the jailer. 

There was no answer but the rap was perempto- 
rily repeated. 

Crawford took down the bar, threw back the 
bolts and opened the door. The intensely cold air 
coming in instantly condensed the hot atmosphere 
around the door into a cloud of vapor. From out 
that cloud staggered a panting man. He had run 
for three miles and now leaned up against the 
door exhausted. 

He held in his hand a yellow bit of paper which 


said 














paign as our elders did; perhaps more, for our polit- 
ical feelings frequently carried us a little beyond the 
limits of decorous partisanship. In fact, the rights 
of free speech were totally ignored by the entire 
juvenile population of Blueville, and a boy had to be 
very brave to risk cheering for either Hayes or Til- 
den, unless he were safe behind the picket fence of 
his father’s front yard, or surrounded by a strong 
body-guard of fellow-partisans. 

My most intimate chum was Will Jones, but we 
always lived in a state of bitter hostility for a month 
before Election Day. Will’s father was a Democrat, 
mine a Republican, and of course each of us believed 
as his father did. 

We lived just opposite each other, and I used to 
sit on our gate-post, while Will was perched on his, 
both of us cheering our candidates, and each doing 
his best to outyell the other. 

But, oh, if we only could have voted! That was 
the bitter part of this otherwise pleasurable excite- 
ment. To think that, in spite of all my yelling, Til- 
den might be elected, and I powerless to do the least 


| thing (except yell!) to prevent such a dreadful calam- 


ity! It was simply agonizing! 

Well, we made up for it by enthusiasm! 

Will organized a juvenile Tilden Club, and of 
course I wasn’t going to let any democrat, I always 
spelled democrat with a little d in those days, get 
ahead of me, so I at once organized a Hayes Club, 
and we had processions every day after school. We 
had paper-muslin capes, to imitate the oil-cloth capes 
which were worn at that time by most campaign 
clubs, caps to match them, and funny-looking torches 
made out of broomsticks, with penny candles stuck 
in the ends. These torches were really superfluous, 
for none of us were allowed to parade at night; but, 
then, everybody knows that a campaign parade must 
have torches, even if the sun is shining. 

Among the boys of the village there was one who 
remained entirely neutral. It didn’t make the least 
bit of difference to Benny Ross whether Hayes or 
Tilden was to be elected, and neither persuasion nor 
bribery could move him to take sides with either 
party. 

I offered him all my apple-cores for the winter, if 
he would promise not to parade with the ‘‘mean old 
democrats,” and Will rashly offered to lend him his 
new club skates the whole first week of skating- 
time, if he would only cut those “good-for-nothing 
Hayes fellows.” But it was of no use. Benny was 
incorruptible, and would parade with both clubs, or 
neither. You may wonder why we were both so 
anxious to secure him exclusively, but that is easily 
explained. He possessed the only drum in the vil- 
lage! 

He really governed our parades, for we couldn’t 
possibly parade without a drum, and so by dividing 
his services with the most rigid impartiality he 
forced us to do our parading on alternate days. 
And besides, he prevented more than one quarrel by 
threatening to ‘‘shake us’ both, if we didn’t stop 
fighting. 

At last, however, matters came to a crisis. Will 
and I had 4 serious altercation on the subject of 
Civil Service Reform—of which we both knew about 
as much as a recently arrived Chinaman might—and 
we very nearly came to blows. Indeed, it looked as 
though a pitched battle might ensue, for both clubs 
were assembled in full force on the school play- 
ground and indulged in the most reckless threats and 
defiances. 

Finally, Benny, who was listening to all this war- 
like talk with intense disgust, interposed and 
squelched both sides. 

“See here, fellows,” said he, “I’m just tired of the 
way you're always fighting, and I aint going to drum 
for either of you any more. If you want to have 
any more campaign parades with my drum, you’ll 
have to come and parade with me. I goin for a new 
party and any of you fellows that want to join my 
club can come around to my house this afternoon and 
we'll get up a better parade than ever, and there 
won’t be any more quarrelling, either!” 

So saying, he walked out of the playground, leav- 
ing us all completely demoralized, for what could we 
do without adrummer? Will and I did, indeed, try 
to cheer our adherents by suggesting that we could 
whistle or sing, but we had both lost our power and 
were bitterly upbraided by the whole crowd for our 
silly quarrelling. 

Well, there was only one thing to do and that was 
to join the new club and, although Will and I both 
declared positively that we would never play second 
fiddle to Benny Ross, three o’clock found every one 
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even Tom’s unpractised eye knew was a telegraph 
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of us assembled in Benny’s yard, anxious to know 
what kind of a club he was going to organize. 

We were not kept in doubt very long, for Benny 
appeared and simply saying, ‘‘Here’s my party, fel- 
lows,” held up a white banner on which was printed, 
in big, straggling letters : 





— 





THE Boye CHoicE 
HAYES 
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It was not a very elegant banner, but we all agreed 
at once that it was an “elegant” idea. Why, the 
new party was stronger than either the Republican 
or the Democratic, twice as strong in fact! 

Every one was satisfied and we had a grand parade 
that very afternoon. Our banner created no little 
sensation in the village, and old Colonel Cocks, who 
kept a fruit store, was so amused by our political 
principles that he ordered a halt and treated the 
crowd to peaches, upon wiich little Willie Martin 
whispered to me that we ought to put Colonel Cocks 
up for President. 

Will and I marched together and on the way Will 
remarked to me, confidentially, that he believed 
“Hayes was a good sort of a chap, anyway !” 

I don’t know whether this magnanimous remark 
won me over, or whether Benny’s party spirit ani- 
mated me, but I really took a kindly interest in 
Tilden during the rest of the campaign, and I am 
glad to say that the most perfect harmony prevailed 
in Blueville among all of the younger politicians. 

Benny wasn’t puffed up a bit by his triumph, but 
drummed away as serenely as ever and merely re- 
marked once in a while, that ‘‘there was no use of 
fighting when you could have just as much fun, and 
more, by agreeing.” FRED CAROLUS. 


——_+@>—__——. 
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For the Companion. 


THE POINT OF THE LOST CHILDREN. 


There is a long point of woodland extending into 
the Prairie des Loups, in Southwestern Louisiana. 
Narrow where it runs into the prairie, but widening 
back, until it merges in an almost impenetrable 
swamp, or morass, which joins the great sea marsh 
—a silent, desolate region, inhabited by water-fowl 
and alligators. 

In visiting the Point one day, I asked an old Aca- 
dian who lived near the origin of the name “ Point 
des enfants perdus.” He related the following inci- 
dent, and, to verify his story, showed me a moss- 
grown inscription on an old oak-tree, which, with 
difficulty, I deciphered : 

ROSE AUCOIN. 
Agé cing ans. 

Above a cross was carved. 

In 1765,—ten years after the cruel decree had been 
issued which exiled them from Nova Scotia,—six 
hundred and fifty Acadians landed in New Orleans, 
and were from there sent to form settlements in 
Attakapas and Opelousas, in which last place some 
of their people had already established a small 
colony. 

Following a guide, the party for Opelousas, num- 
bering about one hundred and fifty, found themselves 
one beautiful May morning within one day’s journey 
of their destination. Their journey had been a ter- 
rible one, through swamps and forests where the 
foot of man had never trodden. There were carts 
for the women and children, but most of the men 
were on foot, so their progress was very tedious. 

Their leader was Pére Antoine, a Catholic priest, 
a cheery, benevolent old man, who kept up their 
flagging spirits, and was their strength and comfort 
in all exigencies. 

“Come, mes enfants /” he cried, cheerfully. ‘‘Be- 
hold a fine point of woods, where we can camp until 
to-morrow. Baptiste, here,” pointing to the guide, 
“says there is a famous pond of fresh water near, 
and we will rest well before we begin our last day’s 
journey. God willing, in two days we will be among 
friends and at home.” 

“Friends! friends!” cried a man in a gruff voice. 
“We know none of them. They will drive us away.” 

“Ts that you, Balthazar Aucoin?” cried the priest. 
“Always croaking, always grumbling, always think- 
ing evil of your neighbors. Are they not Acadians 
like us, will they not welcome us like brothers? In- 
stead of sulking, you had better help your sick wife 
out of the cart, and make her comfortable.” 

Balthazar obeyed, lifting a thin, shrewish-looking 
woman from the cart. 

“Pouponne,” he cried, roughly, to a girl who held 
a child in her lap, “get down from there, and take 
out the children! Watch them well, or I’ll make you 
dance with this!’’ showing a leather strap he held in 
his hand. 

“She is so lazy, Pouponne is!’ grumbled the 
woman. ‘She hates to take care of Marie and Rose, 
and she goes off by herself, instead of waiting on 
me.” 

“She has no claim on us!” stormed Balthazar. 
“Because she was separated from her parents, and 
sailed on the vessel with us, a poor, sickly child, and 
we took her to nurse our eldest child, is that any 
reason she should be impertinent? I’ll teach her 
that she’s to mind me. She eats my bread, the little 
beggar, and she’s got to pay for it!” 

“She is useful to you,” Pére Antoine said, coming 
up at the sound of Balthazar’s loud voice. “Your 
wife would get on ill without her, and it seems to me 
she is always at work. You are too harsh, Baltha- 
zar! The poor girl is not a dog, to be snapped and 
snarled at all day long.” 

Balthazar dared not defy Pere Antoine; but he 
cast a furious look at Pouponne, who was walking 
off, holding the children—twins—by the hand. 

She was a tall, thin girl about seventeen, with a 
face which had marked possibilities of beauty, but 





the only expression now visible on it was sullen defi- 


ance. For years she had only had angry words, and 
even blows, from her brutal master, and he was so 
much feared by the other Acadians that no one dared 
take her part. 

They are a gentle, humane, peaceable race, but 
Balthazar was no Acadian, but a Basque, who, in 
some way, had found himself among the exiles, and 
cast his lot with them. He maltreated Pouponne 
simply because she was a defenceless creature, on 
whom he could wreak his ill-humors. 

Pére Antoine, as he walked from one group to the 
other of the travellers, who were preparing their 
mid-day meal, pondered over the scene he had just 
witnessed. 

“He is a bad, rough man, that Balthazar,” he 
thought, “and that poor girl must be taken from him 
before he destroys her, soul and body. She is getting 
more sullen every day. I am responsible for all my 
flock, and I will get a place for her as soon as we are 
settled down somewhere.” 

Meantime, at the other end of the encampment, 
Pouponne and the children had entered the woods. 
Little Rose, in running about and picking flowers, 
struck her foot against a stump, and fell to the 
ground screaming. She was a spoiled child, and her 
shrieks did not cease when Pouponne, taking her up, 
tried to soothe her. 

‘What have you done to that child?” shouted Bal- 
thazar, striding up to them. 

“T have done nothing to the cross brat!” she cried, 
turning her angry, defiant face to him. ‘She is al- 
ways screaming, and you are always scolding. I am 
sick of it all. I hate her, I hate you, and I wish you 
were all dead!” 

His answer was a blow which felled her to the 
ground. She rose with a white face and wild eyes. 

“T will never work for you again, never! never!” 
she cried. “If the others will not take me, I will 
starve before I touch your bread. I would rather 
leave my bones to bleach here on this prairie, than 
to be your slave any more! I hate you! May God 
punish you for your wickedness!” 

She turned and spat on the ground, an Acadian 
mode of showing contempt and dislike, and hurried 
off, followed by threats and curses. 

The girl passed through the little encampment 
where the women were busy preparing their meal, 
and penetrated the lonely forest. It was muddy, 
and here and there were stagnant pools, full of water- 
lilies, rotting logs, and strange forms of reptile life 
moving among dead leaves, or crawling up the brown 
trunks of trees. But the unhappy creature saw 
nothing, heard nothing, such was the confusion of 
her thoughts. She threw herself down at the foot 
of a tree, and pressed her hands to her head, still 
aching from the blow she had received. 

Who would protect her from her tyrant? The 
| Acadians were afraid of Balthazar, and they would 
| probably refuse to take her in their carts without his 
permission. Well, some of the men had to walk, and 
she could keep up with them. And there was Pére 
Antoine! He would help her, and when they reached 
the settlement she might find some one willing to 
take her as a servant. 

Lost in moody thought, she heard suddenly the 
prattle of little voices, and the next moment Rose 
and Marie precipitated themselves upon her. She 
had said she hated them, but she did not. The two 
beautiful little creatures were very dear to her, but 
just then the sight of them brought back her hatred 
toward their father. 

She pushed them away roughly when they tried to 
hug her, and harshly ordered them back. Had she 
not been in such a mood, she would have wondered 
how the little creatures found their way out there 
alone, but she was really unconscious herself how 
far she had walked from the camp. 

The children, however, found too many strange 
things in the woods, to mind Pouponne’s repulse, 
and she heard their prattle and laughter some time 
after she drove them away. Once a passing thought 
struck her that they might get lost, or devoured by a 
wild animal, and the thought of the wicked father’s 
agony, for he adored his children, made her smile 
bitterly. Ah, that would make him feel! 

But no, there was no danger. He had missed the 
children by that time, and was coming for them. 
The very thought of his finding her in that lonely 
place made her spring up and run toward the camp, 
which it took her some time to reach. 

‘How come you here, Pouponne, without the little 
ones?” said one of the women, before whose fire 
Pouponne had paused. 

“T’ve left Balthazar, he beat me like a dog,” she 
answered. “O Jeanne! won’t you let me stay with 
you till we get to the settlement?” 

“Left Balthazar!” raising her hands. ‘Yes, he is 
a brute, I know, but my poor Pouponne, how can I 
help you? If we take you, he will beat my Pierrot 
—maybe kill him. Ah no, we can do nothing. Go 
back to him, and when we get to the settlement 
something can be done for you.” 

“TI will die first!” she cried, passionately. 
haps some of the others will help me.” 

But there was no help. The Acadians were very 
sorry for her but, as one of them said, “It is a little 
word and a big blow with Balthazar. He’s as strong 
as an ox, and I have a family to support.” 

“You are cowards! cowards!” she cried through 
her tears, ‘“‘but I will never go back to him.” 

“Balthazar says if Pouponne doesn’t come and 
make the coffee, he will whip her in spite of Pére 
Antoine,” said one of the boys, running up. 

“Go and tell him I will not come!” she cried, look- 
ing wildly around for Pére Antoine to protect her 
from the man’s brutality. 

At the other extremity of the point, she saw the 
good priest walking slowly to and fro, reading his 
breviary, and much nearer she caught a glimpse of 
Balthazar, his gun in his hand, striding toward her. 
In a sudden access of unreasoning terror, she flew 
toward the swampy forest, rushing through under- 
brush, through pools, and never paused until her feet 
gave way, and she fell senseless to the ground. 

Balthazar hurried up to the group Pouponne had 
left, looking strangely pale. But he was not think- 
ing of her. 

‘“‘Have any of you seen my children?” he asked- 
“They have been gone for two hours, and I cannot 
find them. My w‘fe was asleep, as usual, that abom- 
inable Pouponne had run away, and I was too busy 
| to watch them.” 
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No one had seen them, but the whole camp joined 
in the search. Two hours passed, but no sign of the 
children. Balthazar broke down completely. | 
“My children! my children!” he cried, wringing | 
his hands and sobbing convulsively. ‘Oh, we 
| 





are my little ones?” 

“Hush!” said one of the men, “don’t you hear a 
noise?’’ 

They listened, and through the dense underbrush 
they caught the sound of a faint voice in long, sob- | 
bing breaths, as if exhausted. With a cry, Balthazar 
tore through the network of briers to find himself 
on the brink of a green lagoon covered with the | 
broad water-lily leaves. He snatched up Marie, who 
lay on the bank reaching down her little hands. 

“Rose down there,” she said, sobbing, and show- 
ing no delight at finding herself in her father’s arms. 
“She fall down there when she pull pretty flowers.” 

Like a madman, Balthazar sprung into the pool, 
the water of which came up to his waist. 

Ah, yes, poor Rose was there, and from the oozy, | 
slimy depths the father brought up his pitiful burthen 
and laid it on the bank. Her stiff little hands held 
the flower which led to her death. 

When they reached the camp with the body of the 
child it was to find that Pouponne, too, had disap- 
peared. They hunted for her all that night with 
torches, but it was not until the next evening that 
she was found, and with senseless terror she tried to 
escape from them. Even when secured and brought 
back to camp she remained wild for weeks, and the | 
very sight of Balthazar turned her into a maniac. 

She never remembered how she spent the dreadful | 
hours while she was lost in the woods. 

She married years afterward, and married well, 
and the little chapel called St. Rose, near the Point, 
was built at her expense. It was a kind of expiation 
for the mad, bitter moment when she had wished 
harm to befall the innocent children for their father’s 
sin. 
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COURAGE. 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


—Celia Thaxter. 
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For the Companion. 


HAY-FEVER. 


I am no hunter, and never in my life shot anything 
larger than a partridge or a woodchuck. Even such 
tame exploits with a gun as these were performed 
ten or fifteen years ago, when I was a boy at home. 
For the last ten years my work has kept me far too 
busy to play the hunter, for my occupation is one 
which makes my vacations brief and rare. 

About three summers ago I began to be afflicted | 
with that troublesome malady, hay-fever. For about 
four weeks, beginning with the middle of August, I 
sneeze, it seems to me, half the time, and my eyes 
are so affected that I can hardly see. 

I consulted a physician, who promptly told me | 
what was the matter, but gave me no other consola- 
tion than the name of my trouble. He was a blunt- 
spoken man, this doctor. 

“T cannot do much for you,” he said. “You can 
have the inside of your nose seared with the galvano- 
cautery—if you have the nerve forit. But I cannot 
promise that even that will cure you. The probability 
is that you will have hay-fever every summer, and it 
will be likely to get worse instead of better.’ 

“Will it carry me off, doctor?” I asked. 

“No, oh no. It is not a disease particularly dan- 
gerous to life. In fact, hay-fever subjects generally 
live till they wish they were dead.” 

“Then there’s nothing I can do for it?” I inquired, 
somewhat discouraged. 

“Yes, there are many things you can do; but the 
best thing, and the thing I advise, is every summer, 
before it comes on, to get away from your work, out 
of the dust of the town. Go to some locality where 
there is cool, pure, fresh air, among mountains, or 
go on a sea voyage. The Rocky Mountains, or the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, are good 
places for you. 

You need to get into cool, pure air, up out of the 
dust from coal and cotton, and the dust, or pollen, of 
plants. Go to such a region, and take moderate ex- 
ercise—in walking, fishing, or hunting; and although 
you may not be entirely free from your trouble, you | 
will get through it a good deal easier.” 

Such being the doctor’s precept, I bestirred myself 
to act on it, for if there was a place on earth, within 
my power and means to reach, where I could feel 
better, I earnestly desired to get there. 

I had a brother, employed by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as a station agent, in the extreme 
west of Montana, and as one is apt to think of friends 
and relatives when one can make them useful, I 
thought of Sam. Sam usually wrote to me once or 
twice a year, and had once invited me to come out 
and see him. His place was among the mountains. 

I had not thought much of the invitation at the 
time, but I thought it a good time to accept it. I 
don’t know whether Sam had forgotten that he had 
invited me or not; anyway, he is a good fellow, and 
never expressed surprise at my act. I wrote to him 
to expect me any day after receipt of my letter, and 
having made my arrangements with the desperate 
haste of a man in the paroxysms of hay-fever, I set 
off next day—and followed my epistle. 

I will content myself and the reader by saying, in 
regard to my sufferings during my six days’ journey 
westward by rail, in the dust and coal-smoke of the 
cars, that, on a fair estimate, I sneezed six million 
times, and wiped away double that number of tears | 
from my eyes! And the fact that anything was left 
of my nasal-apparatus shows how tough and strongly 
built it must have been. 

But I got there all the same,—will you excuse me 
if I use these words, which seem to have a familiar 
sound when I speak them?—and I found my brother 
glad to see me; as glad, I suppose, as one could ex. 
pect any man to be, on being compelled to take such 
a watery-eyed, red-nosed individual as I was by the 
hand, and acknowledge him as a brother. 

““Why, Luke,” said he, ‘“‘you’ve been steaming it 
pretty hard, haven’t ye? I didn’t know you drank 
before.” 


| one of them one morning. 


| save with my mouth open. 


| There were said to be elk, deer 
| and antelope about; I saw four of 


| shot 


| mountain 


| fish 





I repelled with warmth his brotherly accusation, 
and explained the nature of my trouble. Sam, who 
had never heard of the malady, listened calmly, with 
a Western smile on his face, and it was some time 
before he really accepted the hay-fever story as a 
true explanation of my condition. He watched my 
little bottles pretty sharply. I caught him smelling of 
He sniffed only once, for 
it was a vial containing spirits of hartshorn, or 
ammonia, and very strong, too. I had used this 
almost constantly on my journey by rail. It seemed 
to relieve me a little for a moment. 

I had also another bottle, containing a mixture of 
three parts turpentine, two parts ether, and one part 
chloroform, the inhalation of which from the corner 
of my pocket-handkerchief appeared to quiet the 
irritation in my nose and throat for a little time. 


Both these bottles I kept set close at hand by night, 


and carried them in my vest pockets by day. 
The station, as F have stated, was well up among 


the mountains, and the air was quite dry and cool. 


It was now the very last of August. Sam boarded 
at a newly built house near the station buildings. 
There were but six families at this place in all. It 
was in a valley, with high, sparsely wooded hills on 


| either hand, and at this season the country there- 


abouts looked dry, parched and desolate. 
I felt better the next day after my arrival. The 
intolerable itching of my eyes and the tingling in my 


| nose had ceased, for the most part, but I continued 


to be dreadfully “stuffed up,” and could not breathe 
I remained in this con- 
dition for nearly a fortnight. 

Meantime, I took considerable daily exercise, and 
in the course of a week had 
climbed to the top of four or five 
of the nearest of the mountains. 


what I took to be antelope on one 
of my morning rambles. I did é: 
not get near enough to them to 
shoot with ef- 

fect, but on the : 
same day that a 

saw them I 
three 
grouse; and in 
the valley be- 
yond the hill or 
side 
to the south- 
west of the sta- 
tion I found a 
brook where 
there was plen- 
ty of fish. I had 
no hooks nor 
bait that day, 
and so did not 
for them; 
but the next 
morning I pro- 
cured the im- 
plements of an 
angler, and set 
off. 

I started out 
with only a 
rod anda bas- 
ket, but Sam 
called after 
me, as TI left 


FIGHTING 


the station-house, that I had better take the gun. 
He had a good double-barrelled shot-gun which I 
had been using. The only fault I found with it was 
its weight. It was a ten-gauge, and rather heavy. 

“Oh, I don’t want a gun,” I said. ‘I’m just going 
fishing; I sha’n’t see any game.” 

“You take the gun all the same,” said he, fetching 
it out tome. ‘“There’s now and then a bear in these 
mountains, and here’s four shells loaded with buck. 
Tuck them into your side-pocket. You may possibly 
run into an old ‘Ephraim’; though if you should, 
and he didn’t clear out promptly, my best advice to 
you is to get out yourself, and be spry aboutit. Or 
if you don’t have time for that, to get up a tree, and 
Stay there till the coast is clear. Don’t fool with any 
grizzly. But there’s only now and then one round 
here,” he added. 

I told Sam that I would look out for myself, and 
started away again. It was about two miles to the 
summit of the ridge. From there the land fell off 
precipitously, amongst crags, into the valley on the 
other side, where the little creek was. At the top of 
the crags I sat down and lighted my pipe—it is a bad 
habit, I confess, and I am more than half inclined to 
think that it has something to do with my hay-fever. 

As I sat smoking, I could look across to the side of 
the opposite mountain, distant, say, half a mile. 
Though steep, this opposite side was not quite so 
precipitous, and was covered with a considerable 
growth of wood, pine and cottonwood. In the little 
ravines, or gulches, clumps of quaking asp showed 
their quivering foliage. 

Everything looked dry and quiet, even desolate. I 
could not hear so much as the chirp of a bird or the 
chatter of a squirrel anywhere, and smiled at the 
thought of carrying a heavy gun on such a tramp. 

But just as I was putting up my pipe, and getting 
up to look for a path to descend to the brook, my ear 
caught, across the gorge, the sound of cracking 
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brush. It seemed to be about opposite where I stood. 


A GRIZZLY WITH HARTSHORN. 





I watched a moment before I could see anything; 
then suddenly I espied a large animal moving slowly 
downward among the little pines. Even from the 
glimpses I could catch at that distance, I knew in- 
stantly that it was a grizzly bear, and a large one! 
Now every one knows that a joyful surprise of that 
sort has a certain effect upon the heart. The pulse 
| may be quickened, or the beating may seem almost 
| to stop fora moment. But I made a new and great 
| discovery in medicine that day. It may be expressed 
| thus: the sudden sight of a grizzly bear is a tempo- 
rary remedy for hay-fever. Certainly it acted so in 
my case. 
| The animal shuffled awkwardly down the steep 
| slope, winding in and about among the rocks. At 
length it paused at the foot of a large pine and, rear- 
| ing up, scratched and tore at the bark with its fore 
| claws. So still was the air that I could distinctly 
| hear the bark rattle, and also the satisfied grunt 
| which the beast emitted as it dropped on all fours 
again, to resume its way down to the creek. Imme- 
diately it passed out of my sight among the pines, 
but not many minutes later, I heard it splashing in 
the water as if taking a bath. 
“Well, this is the end of my fishing excursion for 
this morning,” I thought to myself; for, at first, I 


| had no idea of going down into the gorge while the | 


| bear was there. I sat and listened—to keep track of 
the animal’s movements. 

At intervals of a minute or two, I could hear a 
splash in the creek, as if the bear were fishing, or 
trying to fish. But after a while the hunter’s instinct 

| began to stir in me a little and I pondered if I might 
not be able to work my way down amongst the rocks 
and crags and give the brute 
a load of buckshot. 
*“Wouldn’t Sam stare,” I 
said to myself, “if I shouid 
come to the station about 
noon, carrying the head of a 
big grizzly?” 
I was, in his eyes, a ‘‘ten- 









































creature, and even he, as he 
had told me, had never shot 
a grizzly, and never ex- 
pected to have a chance to 
shoot one. So it occurred to 
me that here was a chance 
to redeem myself and even 
get the laugh on him. 

I pondered it for some 
minutes before I got my 
courage up to the sticking 
point. Then I made my 
way slowly and with great 
caution down into the gorge, 
stopping to listen after every 
step or two, for I could still 


water, and this enabled me 
al to locate him. 


brook, at a point some two 
hundred feet above the place 
where I heard the noise, and 
stopped among some rocks 
and thick diamond willows. 
From this cover I peeped, 
and at once saw the bear. 
He sat, dripping with water, 
on a mossy, flat rock, and 
Rs was licking his coat and 

. dressing his sides and shoul- 
ders. 

He looked rather larger 
than I had expected to find 
him, and my first thought 


back as softly as I had crept 


down. But I did not like to 
do that. Then I looked 
about for a tree. A few 


steps below, and nearer the 
bear, there was a small, low tree that 
looked like an elm, or a lever-wood. I 


for I could easily catch hold of the 
lower limbs of it. 

But I found that my hands were not 
so steady as they should be, and so I 
lay still for some time, trying to com- 
| pose my nerves. At last I thought I was all right 

and raised my gun and cocked both barrels. 

Meantime the bear had sat on the damp rock, lick- 
ing himself and dressing down his sleek, gray coat. 
He had not the least notion of my presence thus far. 

But now he heard the hammers click and looked 
| across toward the spot where I was crouching. For 

a second or two, he stared without moving, then as 
if seeing or scenting something suspicious, he sud- 
'denly bounded off his haunches. 

I intended to pull the trigger of my right barrel 
only, but both barrels went off together, and with a 
severe recoil. I jumped up, half-stunned, and ran 
toward the lever-wood tree, as I had planned. I 
got to the tree, jumped for the low branches and 
pulled myself up. Then, for the first time after fir- 
ing, I caught a glimpse of the grizzly. 

He had run up the bank of the brook, over the 
rocks, for ten or fifteen yards and then stopping and 
seeing me treeing myself across the brook, he turned 
and came toward me like a bunting ram. Some of 
the shot, as I soon saw, had hit him and hurt him 
| enough to rouse his temper. 
| He was across the brook and under my tree by the 
| time I was comfortably up into it, and for some 
| minutes he stood almost still at the root of the tree, 
with his head held low and his back humped up, 
| turning first one jowl up, then the other, peeping at 
|me out of each eye by turns and grunting to him- 
self, as if his soul longed to have it out with me. 
| My gun lay amongst the willow sprouts. It had 
| jumped out of my hands, and I had been in far too 
| great haste to pick it up. 
| I could see several little spots on the animal’s gray 
coat where blood was oozing out. He licked these 
| spots uneasily, but kept one or the other of his little 
eyes on me all the while. But he made not the 
slightest movement toward climbing the tree. 
| After the first moment or two of fright had passed, 
| I settled myself comfortably on the branches, nine 


3 derfoot,” a sick and weakly | 


hear the bear splashing the | 


€ At length I came to the} 


was that I had better creep | 


felt sure that I could get into that tree, 
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or ten feet over the beast’s back, and prepared to 
stand a siege. 

Some time passed and the excitement of the situa- 
tion abated very much. In fact, as the affair grew 
monotonous the effect of my hay-fever remedy passed 
away and my nose began to trouble me again. I took 
out my vial of turpentine, ether and chloroform and 
wet the corner of my handkerchief to sniff it. 

While doing so, it came into my mind that I might 
have some sport by getting the grizzly to sniff it. So 
I climbed up a little higher in the tree and with my 
knife cut off a small limb from which I trimmed off 
the twigs and had a rod eight or ten feet in length. 
To one end of this I wound and tied my handker- 
chief and then, sopping the knot with the malodor- 
ous fluid in my vial, thrust it slowly down until, with 
asudden movement, I put the handkerchief close 
to the bear’s nose. 

With a sudden snort, he started back and reared, 
wrinkling his nose as if with disgust. 

“Faugh!” he seemed to say, “you are the worst- 
smelling game I ever got after! I don’t know whether 
I could swallow you or not, if I had you.” 

I waved the handkerchief toward the creature and 
; he drew back and averted his nose; but when I 
| pulled up the stick, he came under where I sat again. 

I then bethought me of the ammonia bottle in the 
other pocket of my waistcoat. I got that out, and 
poured about a teaspoonful of the strong liquor on 
the handkerchief. This I thrust part way down and 
then, watching my chance, gave it a quick flirt, so 
that it brushed against the creature’s nostrils. 

This time, if fire had touched him, he could not 
have executed a wilder leap. Indeed, the brute 
nearly fell. I have no doubt he was almost strangled 
by the pungent odor, and experienced such a sensa- 
tion as he had never felt before. 

Catching his breath, he gave a kind of roar, or 
| cough, and, as I dabbed the white wad at him again, 
| bolted across the brook, clambered up the ledge on 
| the other side, stood still a moment with his head 
turned partly away, and then sat down, as if to think 
the matter over. 

The more he thought of it, the less he seemed to 
like it, for in a few minutes he walked away into the 
bushes. I heard his big feet cracking the brush, till 
he was at a considerable distance. Then feeling sure 
that he was not coming back, I got down, picked up 
my gun, and climbed back out of the gorge, by the 
way I had come down. I had had enough of the 
bear; and I guess he did not desire any further ac- 
quaintance with me. 

I thought that it might be as well not to try the 
fishing in the brook that day, and so went home and 
at dinner told Sam of my adventure. 

“Wall, Luke,” said he, “they tell a good many bear 
stories out this way; but I never heard of a fellow 
hunting a grizzly with hay-fever medicine before! 
But if what you stuck under that bear’s nose was 
out of the bottle I smelt of the other morning, I 
| don’t wonder he left.” L. 8S. HATHAWAY. 
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| For the Companion, 


STALKING THE SUNFISH. 


When I informed a sport-loving friend that I had 
shot fish with a bow and arrow, I supposed I was 
imparting some novel information; but he retorted 
by suggesting that this must have been a very tame 
proceeding compared to shooting a two or three hun- 
dred-pound fish with a rifle. 

“Stalking the sunfish,” he continued, “is one of 
the most exciting sports I ever indulged in. Some 
years ago I was making a tour of Scotland, going 
over the ground most frequented by lovers of good 
hunting and fishing, investigating the bays and lochs 
along shore as well, when I came to a little seaport 

devoted entirely to fishing. 
| ‘There was an important herring fishery, and many 
| of the inhabitants were cod fishermen. I found, 
| also, that quite a fleet left this port yearly, to go far 
| to the north, and even over by Iceland, for sharks. 

“In strolling around the beach, I came one day to 
a little headland that extended out into the water 
some distance. I followed it out, and caught a 
glimpse of a gull apparently sitting upon the water, 
but moving in a curious manner. I crept along 
| slowly, and soon discovered that the bird was resting 
| on some unstable object, that was swaying slowly 
back and forth. 
| “Upon approaching still nearer, I found that the 
| gull was perching upon the fin 
of a big fish—the great sun- 
| fish, so common in nearly all 
| Northern waters. As I rose 
up to obtain a better view, 
the gull flew slowly away, and 
the fish sank into the water, 
evidently alarmed. 

“This curious companion- 
ship aroused my curiosity, and 
I inquired of the fishermen if it was unusual. They 
answered that it was not. It seemed that the sunfish 
was a common sight in the harbor, and gulls, evident- 
ly taking it for an old spar, utilized it as a roost. 

“ «Lord B—,’ said a fisherman to me, ‘is a famous 
sunfish-stalker; I take him out every spring.’ 

‘‘Sunfish-stalking consisted in going out in a boat 
and bringing down the big game with a rifle. The 
day after I had obtained the information, I had my 
rifle in a boat and was being slowly pulled off shore. 

“There was a fair sea rolling in that gave the old 
man at the oars some work; but, finally, when we 
were off the point, there was a long swell. Great 
gulls were soaring about, uttering wild cries. Here 
and there a porpoise rose, and the ‘puff, puff? came 
sharply on the wind, though far away. We had 
pulled perhaps a mile from the village, and the boat 
was drifting idly in the swell, when the rower gave a 
whistle and pointed astern. 

“Immediately in our wake, not one hundred yards 
behind, glistening and gleaming at every wash of the 
waves, was the curious, half-moonlike form of a big 
fish with a prodigious fin extending upward. 

‘*That’s the way they do,’ said the fisherman. 
‘Just as soon as the sun gets good and up, they come 
to the surface and bask and go to sleep; and they 
sleep so sound that they don’t feel the birds that 
roost onthem. You want to shoot right back of the 
eye,’ continued the oarsman; ‘watch your chance 
when the rollers lift him.’ 
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“In the meantime the boat was turned about 
and pulled slowly toward the sleeping monster. 
It lay like a great wheel in the trough of the sea, 
rolling like a water-logged hulk this way and 
that; now partly uncovered, showing its gleaming, 
almost iridescent skin; now almost submerged, 
hardly anything but the fin showing above the 
surface of the water. 

**The boat was turned broadside in, 





ble. Some years ago the writer was at the mouth | 
of a Southern river, when an unusually low tide 
saused a number of vessels to be delayed, the 
water over the bar being not over eight feet deep. 
One day a curious object was seen careening 
about, and investigation showed it to be a huge 
sunfish that had ventured in, and had actually 





and as the wave left the sunfish ex- 
posed I fired, and struck it nearly in 
the place indicated. 














“The effect was in- 
stantaneous. The huge 
creature sprang half of 

its length out of the water, fell back with a sound- 
ing crash, and began to swim back and forth 
and round and round, wildly. The old fisherman 
had not been wasting time. By a skilful turn he 
put the boat alongside the fish again, so that 
I fired several more bullets into it from my 


SHOOTING 


repeater. It was now directly alongside, and 
dropping the oars, the man seized the fish by 


its enormous fin as it swayed back and forth, 
and taking a round turn with the painter, fastened 
it to the side. 

“For a moment the animal appeared astonished, 
then it started ahead furiously, towing us at a 
rapid rate. 

“*Turn him in!’ shouted the oarsman. Having 
the helm, I directed the craft and its strange steed 
in shore, and away we went before the rollers, 
borne along in the strangest manner imaginable, 
with a fish as the motor power. 

“For half a mile the great fish dashed on, hurl- 
ing spray over the boat, and twisting and writh- 
ing in furious efforts at escape. It had carried us 
half-way in shore when its strength gave out, and 
it died before we reached the beach. The sunfish 
was prized by the fishermen for the oil it pro- 
duced, and I brought down many during my 
stay.” 

The Sunfish, or Orthagoriscus, as it is known to 
science, is one of the most remarkable of fishes. 
It resembles a great moon in the water; indeed, 
in some countries it is known as the moonfish. 
The tail is seemingly cut off, or represented by a 
curious ridge. 

From the back a single long, pointed fin ex- 
tends, while from the under portion a similar one 
protrudes. With such a shape—resembling a 
great living cart-wheel—it can be imagined that 
the sunfish is a slow swimmer, and that is the 
fact. It feeds upon small animals, and is fond of 
basking at the surface in the sunlight, where it 
rolls about like a piece of wreckage. 

Found in many seas, it is known as the sun, 
moon and rubber fish, and by various other 
names. According to Semper and other authori- 
ties, it is highly phosphorescent at night, and in 
the Mediterranean Sea it is known as the moon- 
fish on this account. Persons who have peered 
into the ocean at night, and have seen the gleam- 
ing disk, describe it as a wondrous spectacle. 

The sunfish found upon the eastern coast of 
North America is extremely sluggish. Fishermen 
often catch them by rowing alongside, and‘quickly 
thrusting a boat-hook into the small mouth. ‘Then 
they haul the fish into the boat, or, if it is too 
large, tow it ashore. 

The skin is of extraordinary toughness, and is 
overlaid by a mucus which is, in turn, infested 
with parasites. In one aged fish examined by 
the writer there was a long goose barnacie at- 
tached within the mouth of the fish, and so fixed 
that it could swing to and fro, just clearing the 
powerful teeth. 

This sunfish was seized by numerous young 
fishermen, who proceeded to cut out the muscular 
tissue just beneath the skin. Inquiry developed 
the fact that they were going to use it in the man- 
ufacture of home-made base-balls. The tissue 
was pure white, of remarkable toughness, and by 
throwing a piece down upon the rocks, I found 
that it ‘“‘bounced,” or rebounded, into the air like 
rubber. This was cut and rounded into desirable 
shapes by the boys, and wound into balls, to 
all intents and purposes taking the place of 
rubber. 

In nearly all New England ports the sunfish 
may be found upon the beach, left by the fisher- 
men, and often taken possession of and used as a 
“seesaw,” the great projecting fins being utilized 
for the purpose. 

The size to which these fishes attain is remarka- 
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run aground upon 
the bar. Its long 
lower fin had 
struck the sand 
and upset the fish, 
and thus led to its 
capture. 

As I stood by 
it, 1 judged it to be 


about nine feet 
high—an astonish- 


ing creature—and 
evidently a novel- 
ty to the natives, 
as they placed it 
under cover, and 
SUNFISH. 
ed it as the ‘“‘sea 
monster,” after which it finally reached New 
York, and was shown about the country under a 
number of striking and extraordinary names. 
C. F. HoLper. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
BEYOND. 


When all the world seems dark and lonely, | 
When joy is dead and life is drear, 

When hope and love seem left behind us, | 
And every smile melts to a tear, 

*Tis then we turn to things immortal } 

And look beyond earth’s narrow portal. | 





Or 


THE EMPEROR’S DIARY. 


Ever since the current year opened, the world’s 
attention has been almost constantly turned to the 
three princes, who, in quick succession, have 
ruled over the German Empire. Two recent events 
have once more brought into special notice both 
the present Emperor, William the Second, and 
his late father, the Emperor Frederick. 

William has signalized the opening of his reign 
by making a series of long tours, and visiting his 
brother-potentates in widely separated capitals. 
His first journey was to St. Petersburg, where he 
visited his second cousin, the Czar, and where he 
witnessed some fine military displays. 

Thence he repaired to Copenhagen, where he 
was the guest of that good Danish King, Chris- 
tian, who is the father of an empress, a king, a 
future king, and a future queen. More recently 
William has been received, with many effusive 
greetings, by the Emperor Francis Joseph at 
Vienna, and has repaired to Rome, to be greeted 
there by King Humbert, and also by Pope Leo. 

Whether this series of visits has been under- 
taken for political reasons, and if so, what will be 
their result on the future of Europe, has not yet 
appeared. The warlike and ambitious young 
Kaiser may have some scheme for the interests of 
Germany ; and if he has, it is to be hoped that, 
despite his military tastes, his efforts may result | 
in the long continuance of European peace. | 

Meanwhile, all the world has been interested, 
and Germany has been startled, by the appear- 
ance, in a German periodical, of what purports to 
be a part of the diary of the late Emperor Fred- | 
It is said that this diary was intrusted, in 
copies, to twelve persons, with the injunction that 
it should not be revealed to the world until fifty 
years after the Emperor Frederick’s death; but 
this injunction has been disobeyed by one of these | 
persons, who has given it out for publication. 

The diary, if it is genuine, is of great impor- | 
tance as a matter of history. The part taken by 
Frederick, as Crown Prince, in the wars of 1866 
and 1870, and in the construction of the new 
Empire, renders all that he has to say of those 
events very valuable, and the diary, as published, | 
covers that period. 

Its main revelations are that while Frederick 
was from the first an ardent advocate of establish- 
ing the Empire, both his father, the old Emperor 
William, and Bismarck, long hesitated as to its 
expediency or possibility. Bismarck has always 
hitherto been looked upon as resolutely aiming to 
achieve German unity and the Empire, from the 
time that, in 1862, he rose to the head of Prussian 
affairs. The diary, however, represents the Crown 
Prince as the chief champion of those causes. 


for weeks exhibit- | 


| knowledge. 


| also tend to prevent the public danger of the | 


| properly be allowed to decide what they shall be; 





Again, the diary asserts that the Crown Prince 


favored, and that Bismarck opposed, the compel- | 


ling of the South German kingdoms to submit to 
the Empire by force, in case they would not accept 
it of their own accord. 


the war with France, Bismarck believed that peace 
with France could be maintained, while the Crown 
Prince was sure that war could not be avoided. 


| tion. ! 
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Generally speaking, the diary senile the fact, 


that all through the events which culminated in | 
the erection of the Empire, the Crown Prince and 


Bismarck were antagonistic; and it also seems to 
confirm the idea that the Crown Prince and his 


English wife had long been hostile to the grim old | 


' chancellor. 

Bismarck has declared that he doubts the 
authenticity of the diary, has caused the numbers 
of the periodical in which it appeared to be sup- 
pressed, and the agent of its publication, if found, 
to be prosecuted. If the diary proves, after all, to 


be genuine, its effects on German politics are likely | 


to be far-reaching. 





—— 
For the Companion. 
WOMAN’S POWER. 


The holy name of mother, sister, wife, 
Is man’s sweet talisman through many a scene; 





The tropic current of his deep of life, 
That keeps his Norways green. 
Beyond its flow no summer is, nor s 
But only barren gloom and cold Ea $83 
Nor tree nor plant, nor any pleasant’ thing, 
Grows farther north than this. 
GEORGE H. CooMER. 
———~or—___——_ 
PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. | 

From within a very short period after the settle- 
ment of this country there have been maintained 
common schools at which the children of all the 
people might be taught. They were not at first 
maintained at the public expense, but always by 
the public authority. 

These schools have developed, in the present cen- 
tury, first in the Northern States and later in the 
South, into free public schools, maintained by | 
equal taxation. They have been called the Com- 
mon Schools, because they have been maintained | 
at the common expense and for the common bene- | 
fit. 

The object of these public schools is to secure a | 
standard of intelligence among the people which | 


| will render government by the people wise and | 
| 
safe. 


In a democracy, if the people fall into igno- 
rance, the government will surely reflect their 
condition in corruption, inefficiency and want of | 
intelligence. The foundation idea of the public 
schools was expressed by Washington in his Fare- 
well Address, in which he said: 

“Promote, then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
In proportion as the structure of ‘a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlight- 
ened.” 

Until within the past twenty years, the common 
public schools had no rival elementary schools 
except private schools, generally maintained by 
individuals, who taught the children of the rich, 
or those who preferred some special or particu- 
lar instruction for their children. Only a small 
proportion of the children of the country have 
been in those private schools; and their object 
has been to supplement the work of the public 
schools, and not to supplant them in the patronage 
of any class or sect. 

But more recently, and particularly during the | 
past five years, schools maintained in connection 
with the Roman Catholic parishes, and called, 
from them, parochial schools,—that is, belonging | 
or pertaining to a parish,—have been established | 
under the authority of the Catholic Church, and 
have come into competition with the common | 
schools to such an extent that in some places they 
take away from the common schools more than a 
half of their pupils. 

Where the parochial schools are established, 
parents of Catholic faith are forbidden by the 
authorities of their church to send their children 
to the public schools, on the ground that education 
is not complete unless it includes systematic in- 
struction in religion. 

In the parochial schools a certain portion of 
each day is given up to instruction in religion, 
and the pupil’s religious instruction is held to be 
the matter of the first importance. 

In the public schools, on the contrary, the ob- |. 
ject of the education is to form an enlightened | 
public opinion for the safety of the State. ‘They | 





growth of a separate caste, or class, by forming | 
the minds of the people in a common mould. 

The object of instruction in the ordinary private 
school is also the education of the mind, religious 
instruction being left to the family, the Sunday 
school and the church. 

As the public schools are founded for the benefit 
of all, no church nor religious denomination can 


and while all are free to establish schools, and | 
cannot be condemned for doing so, it must be re- 
garded as an evil that any church should forbid 
its children to attend the public schools, or should 
attack them as unfit for its children. 

By means of the public schools, the average of 
intelligence has been raised in the United States 
to a high plane, and the population of foreign 
birth greatly advanced and benefited, at the same 
time that the country has been redeemed from the 
evils which a great and rapid inflow cf new citi- | 
zens might otherwise have entailed upon the na- | 





To secure the country against danger in the 


| future, as well as from dcmestic ignorance, the 
It also asserts that, just before the outbreak of | public schools must be maintained by the taxa- 


| tion of all property, and none of the public funds | 


must be permitted to be diverted to any other | 
than the free, common, public schools. 


ring, 


| public table in a hotel. 


| love of finery. 








Although the founders of the parochial schools 
hope to see put in force, sooner or later, a division 
| of the school fund between the public schools and 

the Catholic Church schools, it is significant of 
the determination of the people that this shall not 
be done, that twenty States of the Union already 
have adopted constitutional amendments forbid- 
ding the appropriation of public money for secta- 
rian purposes. 





PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 


The COMPANION have on 
three occasions offered large prizes for the best 
stories. 


Publishers of THE 


The success of this policy induces them to 
make another offer, more liberal than ever before. 
NINE PRIZES, amounting to 


Five Thousand Dollars, 
will be distributed as follows: 


Boys’ Stories. 


| $1,000 for the Best Short Story for Boys. 


$500 for the Boys’ Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Boys’ Story third in merit. 
Girls’ Stories. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story for Girls. 
$500 for the Girls’ Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Girls’ Story third in merit. 


Stories of Adventure. 


| $1,000 for the Best Short Story of Adventure. 


$500 for the Adventure Story second in merit. 

$250 for the Adventure Story third in merit. 

All Stories sent in Competition must be received 
by us before June 1, 1889. 

Send a two-cent stamp for Circular, giving full 
directions, to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, MAss. 

No story will be entered for the competition which 

does not conform to the rules in the circular. 





PRINCESS AND PARVENUE, 

When the Marquis of Lorne was Governor-General 
of Canada, an instructive scene took place one day at 
the old French hotel in Quebec where he stopped. 

It was reported that the Marquis with the Princess 
Louise would dine in the public room. Guests, ser- 
vants and proprietor were assembled and in a state 
of breathless expectation. The door was flung open 
and a lady in full evening dress of pink satin, with a 
train, diamonds sparkling on her bared neck and 
arms, entered and swept to her seat. 

No one noticed her or her gems. 

A moment or two after, a lady quietly dressed ina 
dark cloth gown and cap of the same stuff, entered 
and, with her companions, passed to a separate table. 
The spectators rose and did her honor as she passed. 
They knew that the woman in the quiet brown gown 
was the princess. They did not know or care that 
the other was the wife of a successful shopkeeper in 
Montreal. One woman knew the dress suitable toa 
The other did not. 

Go where you will, you may detect almost at a glance 
the women to whom riches are the be-all and end-all 
of life, and to whom her own riches are a novelty. 
They wear jewels and rich stuffs in the cars, hotel 
and streets. It is apparent to the most casual ob- 
server that they have not been long enough accus- 


| tomed to finery to hold it at its true value, or to know 
| when to wear it. 


The ignorant person who has recently acquired 
wealth, naturally desires to make a show with it and 
parades it on unsuitable occasions. It is like the un- 
conscious vanity of a child and is cured by growth in 
intelligence and taste. 

There are deeper faults, however, than a vulgar 
Even the woman who sweeps her 
new silks and velvets through the train or hotel may 
have a kinder heart and wider sympathies than the 
better-bred observers who laugh at her. 


— a 
HOW “OLD FAITHFUL” VOTED. 


The soldier who does patrol duty about the “Old 
Faithful” geyser, at the Upper Geyser Basin of the 
Yellowstone Park, asserts that during one fortnight 
in August of the present year he picked up pocket 
handkerchiefs enough about the bowl of the geyser 
to last him a lifetime, and supply all his near rela- 
tives besides. 

More singular still, all these handkerchiefs came 
out of the geyser; half a dozen are sometimes 
thrown out at a single eruption of the hot water. 
They gush up with the roaring fountain to a height 
of a hundred and fifty feet in the air, and fall on the 
steaming rocks outside the bowl. 

It might be surmised, off-hand, that the geyser 
was the outlet of some grand Chinese laundry estab- 
lishment on the other side of the world; but the 
more reasonable explanation rests on the observed 
fact that those handkerchiefs are purposely dropped 
into the geyser by tourists,—mostly lady tourists,— 
and in violation of the law, which forbids putting 
any foreign substances in the hot fountains. 

It is quite the custom to put handkerchiefs into 
Old Faithful, for its waters contain some substance 
which acts like soap, and cleans the worst soiled 
handkerchief. 

Then there is the fun of seeing it spouted out! 

It is usual to tie the handkerchiefs into knots, the 
better to insure their being thrown out; but even 
then the geyser takes large tolls. Sometimes it keeps 
an entire batch, and it usually retains two out of 
every half-dozen. 

These tolls are quite apt to be cast up later on, and 
here is where the soldier, who makes the rounds 
early every morning, reaps his harvest; for Old 





Faithful spouts regularly every sixty-five minutes, 
und during the night has had time to disgorge what 
it has retained. 

The writer was recently one of a party of thirty 
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or more tourists who occupied the settees ranged 
along the foot of Old Faithful’s cone, waiting to see 
aneruption. The ladies were knotting up handker- 
chiefs,—for what one party of tourists does the next 
party is pretty sure to imitate,—when a “political” 
fellow-citizen proposed that all the ‘‘Cleveland men” 
—meaning women—should tie two knots in their 
handkerchiefs, and all the “Harrison men’ three 
knots in theirs, and that Old Faithful should then 
decide the election, so far as we were concerned. 

This being agreed to by acclamation, a miscellane- 
ous assortment of double and triple knots was tossed 
into the steaming orifice, and, the eruption having 
taken place, an eager search ensued along the steam- 
ing rocks, to learn the fate of the country, and ascer- 
tain Old Faithful’s “politics.” 

Amidst great excitement, one—two—three of each 
kind were picked up—and no more. The geyser had 
retained a goodly number of ballots, but had voted a 
“tie’”—an intimation, it was concluded, that, occupy- 
ing an official public position in the National Park, 
he intended to remain strictly neutral in politics. 

The ardent partisans of the company, however, 
were not yet satisfied, and insisted upon another bal- 
lot; and after a wait of an hour, the experiment was 
repeated, with a fresh supply of double and triple 
knotted handkerchiefs. This time nearly every one 
voted, and great expectancy prevailed. 

The geyser took exorbitant toll, but again threw 
out a tie!—four of each kind. 

The omen was accepted as final and conclusive, 
two “offensive partisans” alone arguing for another 
ballot. 


— o———<—— 
LAWYERS’ RECREATIONS. 


As “men are but children of a larger growth,” 





they, too, should heed the wisdom of the nursery 
adage, “All work and no play makes Jack a dull | 
boy.” But the “play” must be judiciously mingled 
with the ‘“‘work,” or it will fail to benefit the man. | 
He whose business it is to amuse himself will find 
life as dull as the man who, having been devoted to) 
business for years, retires to the country that he may | 
live at his ease. The men who join recreation with 
work are the happiest. 

Sir Charles Romilly, an English lawyer in large 
practice, took care that his mind should play every 
day. He used to travel on the circuit in his own 
carriage, and carry with him the best books of the 
day. A friend, riding with Sir Charles, expressed 
his pleasure at seeing that the busy lawyer found | 
time for such reading. 

“As soon as I found,” he answered, “that I was to 
be a busy lawyer for life, I strenuously resolved to | 
keep up my habit of reading books outside of the | 
law. I had seen so much misery in the last years of | 
many great lawyers, from their loss of all taste for | 
books, that I made their fate my warning.” 

Some men unbend by giving themselves for a sea- 
son to pursuits wholly unlike that by which they earn | 
their living. An English vice-chancellor found ree- | 
reation in binding books. He was an adept at the 
trade and the volumes he turned out were bound in 
masterly style. 

Lord Erskine went to every fire in London that he 
was near enough to reach. This propensity caused 
Sheridan to say that a chimney could not smoke in 
London without Erskine’s knowledge. The eloquent 
advocate also amused himself with a dog, which 
attended him at court, and a goose that followed him 
about his grounds. 

Lord Stowell, the eminent Admiralty judge, had a 
morbid pleasure in visiting all the London exhibi- 
tions. He once pulled out his purse to pay for ad- 
mission to see “the green monster serpent,” but the 
door-keeper said: 

‘We can’t take your shilling, my lord; ’tis the old 
serpent you’ve seen six times before in other 
colors, but ye can go in to have a peep of it for 
nothing.” 


sna la asa 
SLOW, BUT OBLIGING. 


“Leaves have their time to fall,” but country con- 
veyan¢es, run by private enterprise, apparently do 
not have their time to start. A little steamer that 
plies between two ports on Lake Champlain is oblig- 
ingly lax in this respect. Two travellers who recently 
boarded it, in the hope of reaching their destination 
before nightfall, asked the captain what time he in- 
tended to start. 

“Well, I ought to start in half an hour,” he re- 
turned, “but you see there’s a fair here, and folks 
are late about gettin’ down to the boat.” 

“Then you don’t have a regular time for going?” 

“Oh yes, five o’clock’s the hour; but then, you see, 
we have to show some consideration for folks that 
don’t get here.” 

Half an hour passed, during which the boat lay 
bobbing up and down, to the misery of passengers 
addicted to qualms, and the whistle at intervals 
shrieked in frantic discordance. Five o’clock came, 
and the captain gave the order to move, when a 
woman’s voice piped up from among the passengers : 

“Can’t you wait just a minute for Warren? He 
said he should be here.” 

“Now you know I can’t!” remonstrated the soft- 
hearted captain. ‘I can’t make all these folks wait 
forhim. Besides, I told him when I saw him on the 
fair-ground that he must be here at five sharp.” 

“Well, whistle just once more!” 

And he did. He whistled not once, but seven 
times, filling the intervals of silence with protesta- 
tions of his inability to disappoint the many for the 
one. At length he announced, desperately, and yet 
regretfully : 

“Well, I’m going now! Nobody can’t blame me! 
I’ve waited longer’n I could have been expected to.” 

So, with one parting shriek, the little boat moved 
out into the lake, the obliging captain still shading 
his eyes, and scanning the shore for a possible 
glimpse of the recreant Warren. 


— ae 
“YANKEE DOODLE” IN GHENT. 


After the American and British plenipotentiaries 
had signed the treaty of peace in 1814, the authorities 
of the city of Ghent proposed to give a grand musi- 
cal entertainment in honor of the event. Of course 
they wished to have the national airs of the two 
countries performed by the bands. 





Accordingly, the band-master called upon the 


American gentlemen to get our national air. The 
Envoys were divided between ‘Hail Columbia” 
and “Yankee Doodle,” but a majority finally voted 
for the latter. Then the band-master, turning to 
John Quincy Adams, said: 

“Please give me the air.” 

Mr. Adams looked at Mr. Clay, and said, “Please 
give it to him. I can’t; I never sung or whistled a 
tune in my life.” 

“Neither did I,” said Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Bayard and the other Envoys all answered 
in like manner. No one could sing nor whistle, and 
the situation became embarrassing. Finally Mr. 
Clay said, “Call John”—his colored man. 

John came in, wondering what could be wanted. 

“John, whistle ‘Yankee Doodle’ for this gentle- 
man.” 

John was more musical, or less bashful, than his 
white brethren, and at once struck up the tune. 

The musician took down the air, arranged the har- 
mony, and on the next day “Yankee Doodle” was | 
performed in grand style as the national air of the | 
United States. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1889, 
and for a full year from that date. 








Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys an 
Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it is 
poor or disagreeable in flavor. 
recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. [Ade. 

——_—___ 
AN OLD, RELIABLE FIRM. 

One of the most pleasant and satisfactory experiences 
in business is the evidenceof confidence occasionally 
shown by the public to a long-established firm. The 
John P. Lovell Arms Co., 147 Washington Street, re- 
ceived a few days ago, from a man in Tennessee, of 
whom they had no previous knowledge, a registered 
letter containing a Five Hundred Dollar bill, with an 


the change to be returned, A careful examination of 
the bill proved its value and the order was filled as 
desired. The sender lived in a remote locality where 
the Post-oflice was his only means of communication 


inclose. It would not be remarkable if this firm, who 


Boston or New England people, but itis worthy of note 
that their success in business has grown out of the sound 


| reputation that extends throughout the United States, 


Any one who has seen their advertisemerts of Guns, 
Rifles, Revolvers, Cutlery, Sporting Goods and Fishing 
Tackle in THE YOUTH’S COMPANION can feel perfectly 
safe in sending them any amount of money and be sure 
to get the full value in return, or if unsatisfactory in 
any way, their money refunded. 


BuNKER HILL $3-°0 
CUSTOM PANTS. 


Save retailers’ and job- 
bers’ profit. We are the lead- 








KING MARY OF THE MOIS, 


In the wild mountain region of Annam, in Farther | 
India, there lives a tribe called the Mois, supposed to 
be a branch of the aboriginal inhabitants of that 
part of Asia, who, driven one way by the Chinese 


| and another by the Annamites, have taken refuge 


wherever they could. They live by a simple sort of 
agriculture, and are sometimes so hard-pressed by 
hunger that they are compelled to eat reptiles and 
other repulsive food. They are, however, a mild- 
mannered and hospitable people. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 


Not long ago a Frenchman, M. de Mayrena, left the 
French settlements in Annam in search of adven- 
tures, and drifted into Moi-land. There he met a 
greater adventure than he had imagined. He was so 
well received, and became so influential, that he de- 
clared himself King of the Mois, and was accepted 
by the chiefs as their sovereign. 

M. de Mayrena, whose given name was Marie, or | 
Mary—a name often given to men in France—as- 
sumed the title of “‘King Mary I. of the Mois.” He 
has established his capital at the village of Kon- 
Gung, and the constitution which he has adopted, 
which is only seventeen lines long, and in five articles, 
makes the title hereditary in his line, though he has 
power to name his own successor, subject to the con- 
sent of the chiefs. 

Before “King Mary’s” arrival certain missionaries 
had already reached the Mois, and were welcomed 
because they taught them better means of agriculture. 
The natives cared nothing about the religion which 
the missionaries preached. They neither persecuted 
the missionaries nor listened much to them. But 
they studied their methods of farming with admira- 
tion. | 








re . . . | 
King Mary has promised to bring his people some | ; 


agricultural machinery from Paris, and it is believed 
that his reign is simply preliminary to the French 
annexation of the country. 


+o 
THE PLUCKY WOUNDED. 


After Fort Donelson had been taken, the wounded 
Federal soldiers were removed to the hospitals es- 
tablished at St. Louis. ‘Well, boys,” said Mrs. 
Livermore to some of them, ‘you got more than you 
bargained for this time. Don’t you wish you had 
remained at home?” 


“Not a bit of it!”? answered a plucky soldier. ‘““We 
enlisted as folks marry—for better or worse; and if 
it’s for the worse, we oughtn’t to complain.” 

As Mrs. Livermore passed down the ward, almost 
overpowered by the sickening odor, she stopped b 
the bed of a soldier whose feet had been amputated. | 
Wounded at the beginning of the battle, he had 
sunk into the mud, which had frozen so hard that he | 
had to be cut out from it, after lying on the field two 
days and nights. 

““Who was to blame for such neglect?” asked Mrs. 
Livermore, indignant, because she knew nothing of | 
war. 

“Oh, they couldn’t be bothering with us. They 
had to take the fort,” said the brave, patient sufferer. | 
“We didn’t expect anybody to see after us till that 
was done.” 

“Did you think of that while you lay there freez- 
ing those two nights?” asked Mrs. Livermore. 

“Of course!” he answered, carelessly. ‘“‘We knew 
we should be taken care of as soon as the fort sur- 
rendered. We wounded were as anxious for that as 
were the fellows who were fighting, and we all 
cheered when the fort showed the white flag. 

“IT had dropped into a drowse, when I heard the 
boys cheering. I couldn’t cheer myself, for I was most 
gone. I guess I shouldn’t have held out much longer. 
But Jerry, over in that bed, his left arm was gone, 
and his right hand shot away; but he threw up his 
right stump of an arm, and hurrahed enough to split 
his throat.” : 


IN DEMAND. 


There is an Eastern proverb to the effect that “bats 
are the birds of birdless villages.” Undoubtedly the 
value we put upon anything is raised by its scarcity, 
and it is not too much to say that in California’s 
early mining days, when men were accustomed only 
to the presence of one another, a woman did not re- 
quire youth and beauty to become an object of gen- 
eral admiration. 


She was a woman; that was enough. She repre- 
sented the home delights and gentler affections, which 
those rough men still reverenced, though they had 
abandoned them. 

A party of Forty-Niners, while tramping from one 
place to another, once found an old bonnet on the 
road. By « common impulse, they dropped picks 
and shovels, clasped hands, and capered in a hilari- 
ous ring about that suggestive bit of head-gear. 

There was a time, not so very long ago, when a 
woman walking along the streets of San Francisco 
excited a degree of interest which would probably 
astonish even an acknowledged queen of beauty in 
our own prosaic days. Men stared at her, reverently | 
followed her steps, and were glad to linger near the 
house she entered. 

One day, while a sale was going on in a crowded 
auction-room of San Francisco, some one shouted, 
in a momentary pause of the auctioneer’s voice: 


ing manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


| CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, 
and finish. We have large capital, 
and many years’ experience, 








WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Goods direct from manufacturers, 
See our samples before ordering elsewhere 





perfect satisfaction, 
Send your name and ad- 








Card for new line 
fall samples and 
: measurement in- 
structions. 

te Get a tape-measure by mentioning Companion.2% 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


YOU CANNOT OBTAIN THESE GOODS 
re) 


Excepting by being measured at one of 
our stores or sending your order by mail. 

The reputation of these justly cele- 
brated goods is now so widely Known in 
every State in the Union that we have 
only to keep plainly in the publie view, 
Directions how to obtain the 

FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


Suits cut to order $13.25. 
Overcoats cut to order $12.00. 
1. “Only a postal card” sent to our 





| Boston Store brings by return mail 20 samples cloth | 












to select from, self-measurement blanks and a linen 
tupe measure, 2. But if you have not time to wait for 
color preferred. with 
waist,inside leg and hip 
measures,remit $3, together POSTAL CARD 
expressage or postage, and 
we will forward the goods prepaid to any address in 
the U.S., guaranteeing safe delivery and entire satis- 

Remember that for any cause we refund money 
at buyer's request upon return of goods, or make alter- 
ations on new garments free of extra charge. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 

18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
285 Broadway, New York ; 
Burnside . 

A letter from the American Express Co. (capital 
$20,000,000) about our standing and business methods 
may be obtained by writing to them at Boston, 


For absolute purity, we 


order for sixty-six dollars worth of goods, requesting | 


and the bill referred to was his most convenient sum’ to | 


have been identified with historical Dock Square for | 
forty-eight years, should thus win the confidence of 
| 


style, workmanship | 
With our facilities we guarantee | 


dress on a Postal | 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


Pat. applied tor 


TOOTH BRUSH. } 





Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
Without injury. Never irritates the gums. ‘an be 
used with hot or cold water and with any tooth wash or 
powder, Both brush and handle are imperishable, 


PRICE LIST. 








Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, 3x5in. . $1.5 
Bailey's ~ Toilet Brush, . . . . e 25 
Bailey’s 52 Hand Brush (size 3xl%in.) . 50 
Bailey’s = Blacking Dauber, . ° ‘ HO 
Bailey’s  * Ink and Pencil Eraser, ° 25 
Bailey's ° Tooth Brush, No. 1, ° . ° 40 
Bailey's . Tooth Brush, No. 2, ° ° é 
Send us postal note and we will forward any of the 


above prepaid upon receipt of price, For sale by all 
dealers in Toilet Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


ITCHING 
PILES. 


An Absolute Specific—Perfectly Clean and Agreeable: 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 


“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COM- 
PLETE CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all 
suffering in like manner.” S. J. SHAW, M. D., 283 
Dartmouth Street, Boston, M 

“Inamost aggravating case of Itching Piles I found 
| instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if_it cost $100a 
| bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
| “Tf have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted forall work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute, I think itisa 
big thing.” JOSEPH E. FOSTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 

If your druggist does not keep it, send $1.00 to 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 27 Central Street, 

soston, Mass, 25 cents additional will prepay ex- 
pressage to any part of the United States. 


ONS WHY 























| REAS 





Should be preferred to all others. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
| hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
| virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened b 
being made into an emulsion with an equa 
quantity of water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 
device makes water bring the price of Oil. 
| Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
| stead, sweet and agreeable, 
Because—Its administration is always followed by 
satisfactory results. 
Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils 
Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
Becaase—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores, 
ecause—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it 
Because—It is unc 


Ss. 


juestionably, the purest and best 
COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 


Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 











samples, tell us about the ON LY A 
with 35 cts. to cover cost of 
faction or money refunded. 
Address all mailto Bosten Store. 
Building, Worcester, Mas 
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DANIEL GREEN & CO., 12 


, DURABLE. | 


SHOES & SLIPPERS 


AND COMFORT! © 
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Soles and Uppers of All-Wool Felt, prevent Coldness of the Feet and Excessive Perspiration. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


2 East 13th Street, New York. 
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“Two ladies going along the sidewalk!” 

In an instant the room was emptied, while the | 
street was thronged with eager woman-worshippers. 
Desire of a bargain was quite secondary to the pleas- 
ure of seeing once more two of the beings whose 
presence recalled the past joys of domestic life. 





Avoid a possible disappointment by ordering your Chri 
| Publishers Youth’s Companion, 


CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS FILLED 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Have you examined the Premium List we sent you last 
week? Its forty pages describe and illustrate a Thou- 
sand and One Useful and Elegant articles specially 
adapted for 


CHRISTMAS CIFTS. 


From this extensive assortment you can easily select 
Christmas Gifts which will be sure to delight, not only 
your friends, but the baby, the young brother and sister, 
the married brother and sister, the father and mother, and 
the uncle, aunt or cousin. 


How to Reduce the Mail or Express Charges. 


Several light articles can be packed together and sent 
to one address by express at scarcely more than the 
charges on a single article. 

By showing our Premium List to your neighbors they 
wi!l probably be glad to join with you in sending orders 
for Christmas gifts. You will thus each be able to save 
more than one-half in the cost of transportation charges, 


Send us Your Order Early. 


To-Day our stock of goods on hand is very large. 
stmas Gifts before the Holiday rush begins. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














NOVEMBER. 
Th. 1. General Sherman retired from the Army, 1883. 
Fr. 2. Washington's Farewell Orders, 1783. 
Sa. 3. Roger Williams banished from Mass., 1635. 
Su. 4. First Boat by Erie Canal, 1825. ation, 1785, 
Mo. 5. Congress reorganized under Articles of Confeder- 
Tu. 6. Abraham Lincoln elected President, 1860. 
We. 7. Battle of Tippecanoe, 1811. 





For the Companion. 
THE BLESSING OF THE BELLS. 


Behold the bells, in snowy ribbons dressed 
To celebrate their bridal! For to-day 
With holy sacrament shall they be blessed 
And wedded to the minster old and gray. 


Before the altar, voiceless now and still, 
With all their music waiting but the thrill 
Of the evoking hand, the master-will, 
They stand. 


Hark? In the slanting light ablaze, 
The burnished organ rolls its flood of praise. 
An anthem, as of holy chiming bells 
In the majestic music floats and swells. 


And now the choir 
Chants where the windows bathe the floor with fire. 
Grandly and solemnly the Latin song 
Floats through the arches and is swept along 
Beneath the forty roof. 


Lo, from his place, 
The priest advances with uplifted face, 
Bearing the censer and th’ anointing chrism. 
Cleansed and made innocent by heaven’s grace, 
The holy bells receive their new baptism. 
O blesséd bells! How oft, in coming days, 
Your chimes will float above the city ways, 
Bringing to troubled, weary hearts of men 
Sweet thoughts of paradise brought back again! 
Ring softly, bells, for those who sigh and weep! 
Ring solemnly, O bells, for those who sleep; 
Ring madly, merrily, for those who wed! 
Ring for the living, bells, ring for the dead. 


Call back the erring, and the hopeless cheer; 
Waft music to the dying mortal’s ear. 

Ring soft or loud, O bells, ring fast or slow; 
Your message is forever weal, not woe! 


God's will worked out through peace or pain, 
Through grief or joy, through sunshine or through 


rain. 
God's blessed will, O chimes, harmonious ring, 
And GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO, sing! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


“HE COMMANDS-—I OBEY.” 


In the first half of this century a certain Mon- | 
sieur Pierre D—— was a well-known character to 
many of the boys of Kentucky. He was a blind | 
Frenchman, who had fought under Napoleon, 
and who now earned his living by travelling from 
town to town, teaching the military drill to lads 
and young men. His keen sense of hearing de- 
tected the slightest fault in a step or movement; 
indeed, the boys used to declare that he could 
hear them smile. 

“‘Mosshu Peer,”’ as they called him, was a man 
of high spirit and strong personal magnetism. | 
Men and children, wherever he went, crowded | 
about the lean, shabbily dressed old soldier, and | 
always caught from him some nobler sense of | 
honor or ‘purer feeling than they had known be- | 
fore. 

One rule which he incessantly urged was obe- 
dience to authority, prompt and absolute—a lesson | 
not often relished by hot-blooded Southern boys. 

In 1825 Mosshu Peer was attacked, while in 
Louisville, by a lingering fever. It was only when 
death was inevitable that he sent for a wealthy | 
friend of his youth, who lived in New Orleans. | 
He had concealed himself from his friends since | 
he came to this country, in order that he might | 
struggle with his blindness and poverty alone. 

“This man,’” Monsieur C—— said to the physi- 
cian, ‘‘was not only a man of rank, but a scholar, 
well known in his younger days throughout 
France. Political changes in his native land cost 
him all his property, and he took up his work 
again, hoping to serve the world nobly in science. 

‘‘But he suddenly became blind, and his hopes 
were thwarted, and now he is ending his life here, 
teaching boys in the backwoods!” 

The old soldier raised himself in his bed ener- 





getically. 
“It is right!” he said. ‘One must obey ze 
Commander. In ze army one man cannot say, ‘I 


vill go take a fort,’ and anozer, ‘I vill lead a bat- 
talion.” Ze Commander gives each his place. 
Zey march in step, zey are von great whole. I 
vas leetle caporal, you say? Eh, bien! Le Grand 
Commandant, He makes me private. I obey!” 

He made the military salute and feebly sank 
back, smiling. He died that night. When his 
old friend closed his eyes he said: ‘The Great 
Commander has called him to higher work, at 
last.” 

Many years afterward Monsieur C—— returned 
to Kentucky and met everywhere the pupils of the 
brave old soldier, now grown to manhood. They 
talked to him eagerly of their old teacher; his 
friendly face, his kindly touch, his live, burning 
words were present with them still. 

“There is not one of us,’ said one man, ‘“‘who 


| this more t 


‘‘Mosshu Peer” has been dead more than half a 
century; but his story may help some reader of 
these words, who finds it hard to be a private in 
the army which God commands. 





——+o>—__—__ 
CAMPHOR. 
It is necessary only to keep our senses awake, and 





our minds alert, to discover for ourselves many of 
the interesting facts of nature and science, which | 
| we may learn far less thoroughly from books. How 

| many of the laws of nature, for example, might be | 
| studied, and even discovered, if one did not know 

| them, by the spinning of atop! The Paris Illustra. | 
tion exemplifies the method of extracting informa- 

tion from the observation of a simple experiment, 

| the materials of which are nothing but a lump of 

camphor and a glass or pan of water. 





| Fill a glass or basin with water, and on the surface 
scatter some pieces of camphor of different sizes, in 
any shape you please—let 
us say a scorpion, for ex- 
ample. After alittle while 
the creature will begin to 
stir in the water, and you 
will see him move his 
paws and tail, as if he 
were trying to swim. 

Now this is a very sim- 
ple experiment; some ’ 
may even Call it insignifi- 
cant; but if it be studied, one may see that it can be 
made to yield some very interesting facts. 

In the first place, our scorpion swims upon the 
| water, thus proving that the density of the camphor 

is less than that of the water; but as, in some cases, 

the pieces sink almost entirely, it is evident that the 

difference in density is not very great. The density 
of camphor is, in fact, .995, that of the water being 
| taken as the unit. 

Again, the creature does not melt. Camphor can- 
not, then, be dissolved in water, whereas, if you had 
put it into alcohol, you would have soon seen it dis- 
solve entirely. 

Next, why do the different pieces of the scorpion 
remain, as if fastened to each other, in the place 
where we put them? Because they are held together 
by the formation of meniscal liquids about each 
piece, produced by cohesion. 

The scorpion’s movements, which are the object of 
our experiment, are caused by the vapors which cam- 
phor emits, even in an ordinary temperature, and 
these vapors in escaping find enough resistance in 
the air to cause the movements which seem so mys- 
terious. 

vom to make our scorpion struggle still more 
violently, we have only to hold a lighted match near 
it; it takes fire imme iately, and seems to writhe in 
the most fearful convulsions. Having proved in this 
way that camphor is combustible, we can make use 
| of the knowledge so gained to mystify our friends in 
| winter, by announcing that we are going to burn 
|snow. This we do by making a hole in a snowball, 
| and filling it with powdered camphor, so carefully 
| that it cannot easily be detected, and then setting 
| fire to it. 

So, looking at the experiment on all sides, you see 
we have learned several interesting facts, and there 
is no reason why you should not carry your studies 
still farther, and learn about the manufacture of 
camphor. It is extracted from a kind of laurel which 
grows in Japan, the laurus camphora. | 

Its extreme volatility, shown by our experiment, 
proves that it should be kept in a cool place, and ina 
tightly corked bottle. By its volatility it prevents 
the decomposition of bodies, about which it produces 
an odorous atmosphere which destroys the microbes 
in the air, and preserves woollens and furs from the 
attacks of the moths during the summer. 


+or— 
“MOTHER BICKERDYKE.” 


“Gentlemen in the rear of the house must come to | 
order! It is impossible to transact business in this | 
confusion!” shouted the President of the Soldiers’ 
Convention in Topeka, Kansas, rapping vigorously 
with his gavel. But fifty voices shouted, in explana. | 
tion: ‘“‘Mother Bickerdyke is here!” The announce- 
ment brought every man to his feet; cheers rang | 
through the hall, and there was an end to all business, 
until the boys had welcomed their old army nurse. 











“Why, boys, how you behave!” she exclaimed, 
trying to release herself from gray-haired men who 
were hugging and kissing her. The feeble, white- 
haired, ~~ old woman, to whom the boys gave | 

nan royal welcome, was one of the most 
heroic, enthusiastic, self-sacrificing and original of 
the women who took care of the sick and wounded 
of the Union Army. She gave herself to the “boys | 
in blue,” and they loved her. 

“That homely figure, clad in calico, wrapped in a 
shawl, and surmounted with a ‘Shaker’ bonnet is 
more to this army than the Madonna to a Catholic!” 
exclaimed an officer, pointing to Mother Bickerdyke, 
as she came out of the Sanitary Commission head- 

uarters, in Memphis, laden with hospital su plies. 
p AL army of the West she was “Mother Bicker- 

yke.’ 
‘In “My Story of the War,” Mrs. Livermore tells 
several anecdotes illustrative of the ‘Mother’s” 
original methods and powerful influence, one of 
which is as follows: 

“Between the military authorities and the Mother 
there was harmony, and they gave her any aid she | 
asked for. But she was not unfrequently at variance | 
with the surgeons and medical directors. At Mem- | 

his, a young army surgeon was medical director. | 

ie was able and punctilious, but he did not approve 
of the Mother, because she would not revolve in the 
orbit he had marked out for her. 

“Once, in passing through a hospital ward, he es- 
pied a half-dozen hard-boiled eggs under a sick man’s | 

illow. They had been placed there by Mother | 
Bickerdyke’s orders, because the sick soldier, being | 
babyish, found comfort in fondling them—and in | 
thinking he might eat them when well enough. 

***Take those eggs into the kitchen—I will not have 
a hen’s nest under a patient’s pillow,’ ordered the | 
medical director. 

“The sick soldier was so weak that he cried over 
his loss, which a nurse immediately reported to 
Mother Bickerdyke, who caught up a large pail of 
eggs, strode into the ward, and said to the medical 
director : ‘Doctor, what harm does it do to humor a! 
sick man in an innocent fancy? Let this boy have | 
the eggs where he can see them. There, John, there’s | 
a whole pailful of eggs, "pushing them under his bed, | 
‘and you may keep them there until they hatch, if | 
you’ve a mind to.’ | 

“She walked out of the ward. The doctor did not 
choose to answer her; but the eggs were not again 
removed.” | 





FAR-SIGHTED FOWL. 

A naturalist in India remarks upon some habits 
and conduct of birds of prey, which throw light | 
upon the question as to how far such fowl are guided | 
by the sense of smell or of sight in their search for | 


| 





has not been helped by him through life, and been 
made more fit to help his fellow-men.” 

“It may be,” Monsieur C—— said, doubtfully, 
“that he did a higher work here after all, poor 
and blind as he was, than if he had discovered a 
new planet. The Great Commander knows how 
to order His army.” 


food. | 
When we take into account the fact that they dis- 


| 


fying flesh, and that the currents of air between 


them and the ground would sweep away all scent, it | 
pears altogether likely that they rely upon sight | 


a 
alien. Otherwise they would hover near the ground 
and not high up as is their custom. Mr. Adams 


| forgotten. 


cover freshly killed game as quickly as they do putre- | 
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the hunter soon finds himself surrounded by rapa- 
cious birds, where none were seen before. They are 
observed dashing down the glens and sailing in 
circles around his quarry. 

“Some sweep within a few yards of him, others 
are soaring at higher elevations, and even at such 
vast altitudes that the huge, bearded vulture appears 
only as a small speck in the blue sky, but gradually 
it becomes more distinct as its wide gyrations in- 
crease. 

“It may gather itself up and close its wings, or 
dash hundreds of feet, and the next minute is seen 
perched on the — rock beside him. 

“Such, then, are the usual appearances observed 
soon after the death of a large animal, and the hunter 
wonders whence all these great vultures and carrion- 
crows have come; but if, immediately after his noble 
ibex has rolled down the crag, he 
heavenward, he will observe carrion-crows or vul- 


tures, at various distances and elevations, sailing | 
leisurely about, whilst the one nearest to him, ob- | 


serving the death of the quarry, instantly begins to 
descend. 

“Then one follows the other until the valley re- 
sounds with the hoarse croakings of the crows, and 
the air seems alive with them. 
numbers that are sometimes seen to congregate on 
these occasions; I have seen no fewer than sixty 
vultures and crows on and around the carcass of a 
newly killed bear.” 


a 
For the Companion. 
TO A YOUTHFUL POET. 


Would you make the songs of a people? 
Then give to the dreams of youth, 

With the form of art, which is beauty, 
The soul of art, which is truth. 


Fused in the fires of passion, 
In the fervor of fancy wrought, 
In reason’s ice-brook temper 
The flaming sword of your thought. 


Seize traits of the livin 
No copy of PC cast! 

Nor swaddle the thought of the Present 
In language and lore of the Past. 

Find love in hearts that are nighest, 
Contentment in common things, 

And give to the creeping moment 
The lightness and splendor of wings. 


Above the roofs of the lowly 
Let Poesy hover and glance, 
And set by the humblest highway 
The finger-post of Romance. 


Strong with the wisdom that counsels, 
And glad with the faith that consoles, 
To guide men ever upward 
To higher and nobler goals, 
To cheer with chants of the morning, 
Or soothe with songs in the night,— 
So live a beguiler of sorrows 
And minister of delight! 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
—+or—_—_—_ 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


gz and human,— 


While waiting more or less patiently for the com- love for the free life of the woods and waters is one 


irects his eyes | 


It is surprising the | 


sprang from the bed, and held the light over it. The 
pillow moved. I cautiously raised one corner, and 
saw a spotted snake, coiling himself for a comforta- 
ble rest. The light made him raise his hooded head; 
but before I could peor a weapon, he darted from 
the bed into the rubbish heap. 

One night during a heavy September rain, when 
the water fell in torrents, tools to my store-room 
for a rope to tie our front steps, that they might 
not float away. As I opened the door, down 
dropped a snake at my feet. Nerving myself, for the 
steps would have been carried off in a few minutes, 
I lifted my hand to the shelf to take the coil of rope, 
and touched the cold, clammy skin of a snake. 

The lamp fell out of my hand. I jumped back and 
screamed. My servant rushed in, and carried me 
out. For months I could not see a rope, or a vine, 
or even a piece of striped calico without shuddering, 
for the first thought was, There’s another snake. 

An English officer, a valued friend, was visiting 
me. One evening we had been sitting on the veranda, 
chatting, but my guest had gone to his room. In 
rising to go to mine, I moved my chair. 

Horror of horrors! At my feet, and half cauglit 
by my dress, there lay a short, thick, shiny snake, 
with its tail compactly curled up. It was of a species 
which I had never seen. I ran down the steps, 
screaming and shouting : 

“Snake! snake! I am dead! 
I’ve lost my feet!” 

I ran till I was out of breath. Then I stopped and 
turned. Just behind me was my wicked heathen 
servant, running to overtake me, with the horrid, 
curled-up snake on a stick, and screaming, ‘‘Here it 
is!” I started again on a run, though my foot 
smarted with pain. 

“Stop and hear us!” shouted the officer, my guest, 
pushing aside the servant to reach me. 

“Go away!” I cried. ‘How can you allow that 
scamp of a heathen to follow me with that horrid 
snake, even if you have killed it? I can’t endure 
the sight. Go back, both of you,” I exclaimed, thor. 
oughly angry, ‘‘and I will follow alone!” 
| I hastened back, being anxious about my painful 
| foot. My guest, instead of obeying my angry order, 
ee me his arm, the servant leading the way with a 

ighted lamp to our chairs on the veranda. 

Vhile I was trying to muster up courage to see the 
wound on my foot, my kind friend patted me on the 
shoulder, and said, ‘“‘There’s the dead snake!” 
| I looked; the smiling servant was holding the 

lamp over one of the chairs. There was the snake, 
shiny, black, with coiled tail and broad, protruding 
| tongue. 

The perspiration started from every pore. Trem- 
bling, I leaned back and took one long look at my 
dread foe. Then, holding my sides, I laughed and 
laughed till I cried. My guest laughed, too. My 
| servant rolled on the floor in boisterous merriment. 

My great snake was the arm of my rocking-chair, 
| which had been unjointed by my sudden rising, and 
had fallen on the floor. 





Kill it quickly! Oh, 





OO ————— 
UNCIVILIZING SPORTS. 


The author of “Field and Forest Rambles” has 
some shrewd observations upon the effects of a devo- 
tion to hunting, fishing, and other wild sports. A 


ing of the “steerable balloon,” which is expected to | thing, and a passion for killing game is something 


take people across the Atlantic, or from Boston to 
San Francisco, with as little cost of time and money 
as is now required fora journey from New York to 


| When this passion is pursued to the exclusion of 


everything intelligent beyond the mere slaying, there 


Boston, the French journalists amuse themselves | 


with imagining the conditions of travel when such 
an air-ship shall have been constructed. 


pulling his bell-cord as he rises in the morning. 


“John!” he exclaims, as his body-servant enters 

the room. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Take the balloon and fly over to Washington, and 
invite the President to come over and lunch with me 
to-day.” 

“Yes, sir.”” 

John takes the balloon, and is off to the northward. 
Presently he alights in Rio Janeiro again. 

Tap! tap! tap! he raps gently at his master’s door. 

“Come in! Well, what did Mr. Cleveland say?” 

‘‘He had just left, a quarter of an hour before, for 
London.” 

“Pshaw!” 

“I was just going to start for England, when the 
Presidentess did me the honor to tell me that her 
husband would be back in half an hour. He had 
ee important to communicate to Lord Salis- 

ury.” 

“Well?” 

“The Presidentess advised me to be back 
Washington in half an hour, when I should find him. 
And she said, sir, that she believed he had no other 
engagement to lunch, and she had no doubt he’d be 
pleased to accept your invitation.” 

“Very well, you may start back. But wait—I had 
Fly over to Paris, and order a first-class 
lunch at Chop’s & Sauce’s, and make sure that they 
will deliver it here punctually; lunch is for one 
o’clock.” 

“All right, sir.” 

“And, in passing, sto! 
St. Petersburg, and re 





t at my furrier’s, in 
to send this after- 
noon the mantle for my wife, which he promised to 
have ready to-day.” 

“All right, sir.”’ 

“And if you have a few minutes left, make a little 
detour to deliver this letter to my friend Benedict, in 
Cape Colony.” 

“I won’t forget it, sir.” 

“Go now.” 

“Yes, sir. I'll be back in about twenty minutes!” 

While John flies away in the direction of France, 
his master runs over to ~~ - 
of chess that he began the day before. 

This fascinating picture the most earnest believers 
in steerable balloons would, without a doubt, agree 
in pronouncing somewhat overdrawn. 


— 
SNAKES EVERYWHERE. 


An American lady, for many years a resident of 
Burma, sends to the Companion several “snake sto- 
ries,” of which she herself was the heroine. One 
day her little toddling girl came into her room, with 
her nurse, and exclaiming, “Oh, gali lay (little egg), 
mamma!” put the egg on the writing-table, but so 
near the edge that it rolled off. The fall broke the 
shell, and forth wriggled a tiny snake. The lady was 
horrified, for the egg had been the plaything of her 
darling for several hours. From that day she refused 
even the dainty turtle eggs, which her servant gath- 
ered for her, fearing lest a snake’s egg might be 
among them. 


One morning, she says, I was roused from my 
slumber by a shrill whistle, followed by soft notes, 
with rising and falling cadences, which recalled 
Jenny Lind’s “Bird Song.” The notes came from 
directly over my head, and caused me to open m 
eyes. I closed them with a shudder, as I saw a black 
snake, twelve feet long, disappearing amid the thatch 
of my roof. 

Again and . + I was reminded of my morning 
visitor, when his shrill whistle sounded from the 
large tree near my house, or when the hens, roosting 
under it, shrieked, as one of them was dragged from 
its perch. 

Once we were making our temporary home in a 
storehouse of a native village, destitute of a floor 
and windows. In one corner was a large pile of rub- 
bish. Having a bedstead, we slept soundly until 


pa 
mind him 








says: ‘‘After a bear or other large animal is killed, | something roused me by moving under my head. I 


One of | 
them imagines M. X——, a citizen of Rio Janeiro, | 


in | 





} 


make or break you.’ 


quite different. 


is engendered that potent impulse, a longing for the 

ursuit,—in other words, a craving that is never sat- 
isfied, and seldom cries “enough” as long as there 
are birds or beasts to be killed. 

If we give way too much to this in early life, our 
| tastes will soar no higher, and we may bid good-by 
| to mental culture ever afterward. 

Thus the youth who thinks of nothing but sport, 
eye up, like the savage hunter, a fine fellow indeed; 

ut unless he can separate the pleasures of the gun, 
rifle, rod and chase from his business, it is not much 
mark he will make on the civilization of his day; for 
after all, he has been reverting to the habits of prime- 
val man, and displaying a spice of the old times 
when ‘Wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 

It is in this way that the love of the chase, and of 
wild countries, comes to us so readily; indeed, there 
are few who have wandered in the wilderness but 

et to like it so that the refinements of civilization 

ecome irksome. There is the charm of freedom in 
savage life, which, once realized, is never forgotten, 
and if pursued for a great length of time creates a 
desire to be away from, at all events, the centres of 
civilization, so much so that of the two states of 
existence we learn to prefer that which seems to 
have been the original state of man. 





+> 
tor— 


THROWING IN. 


The village and rural merchant is always expected 
to “throw in”? something with any unusual purchase. 
The custom is unknown to the city merchant, who 
usually has one price and one rule from which there 
is no deviation. 


**You’ll throw in a spool of thread, I reckon, if I 
take a dress-pattern off of this?” asks the thrifty 
woman in pursuit of “bargains” in a village store. 

“‘Well—yes, I dunno but I can,” replies the equally 
thrifty merchant. 

*‘And a card of hooks and eyes?” 

“I dunno now; I aint making a cent off the goods, 
nohow.” 





“Oh nonsense! 


ou’re doubling your money, you 
know you are, an 


a card of hooks and eyes won’t 


“No, I s’pose not; I’ll throw them in.” 


| Come, now, throw in a spool of twist, too.” 


to finish a game | 


“I’m afraid I can’t.” 

‘“‘What! when I’m taking ten yards of the goods?”’ 

“Well, all right; but I can’t throw in anything 
more.” 

The goods are cut off and paid for and all the other 
things “thrown in” are putinto the parcel. But just 
as the woman leaves the store she makes this last 
demand, which the storekeeper, secure of his bar- 
gain, firmly refuses to grant: 

“Aint you going to give me a stick of candy for the 
baby?” 

—__ - +o 


NOT THE SAME FIDDLE. 


The Hon. Oliver H. Smith relates that he was once 
travelling through a lonely part of Indiana in com- 
pany with the Governor of the State. After riding 
all day they came after dark to the cabin where they 
meant to spend the night. 


As we rode up and dismounted, the sound of a vio- 
lin saluted us. Entering the cabin, we saw, sitting 
before the fire, a lame young man by the name of 
Amos Dille, with an old violin in his hand, scraping 
away, making anything but music. He laid the vio 
lin on the bed, and started with our horses toward 
the stable. 

As he closed the door, Governor Whitcomb took up 
the instrument, put it in tune, and when Amos re- 
turned, was playing light and beautiful airs. Amos 
took his seat by me, seemingly entranced, and as 
Mr. Whitcomb struck up “Hail Columbia,” he sprang 
to his feet. 

“If I had fifty dollars,’ he exclaimed, “I'd give it, 
every cent, for that fiddle; I never heard such music 
in my life.” 

After playing several other tunes, Mr. Whitcomb 
put the violin back upon the bed. Amos seized it, 
carried it to the fire where he could see it, turned it 
over and over, examined every part of it again and 
again, and then called out : 

“TI say, mister, I never saw two fiddles look so 
much alike as yours and mine!" 
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rs | Old Dobbin began to prance and snort, and | and running, while Smut cuddled with Nellie in 
Wis, ‘ | gave a long, wild neigh of terror, while Brindle | her own little bed. 
Ze ae \ began to low mournfully, and Smut winked at the | Old Dobbin and Brindle were saved, the house 
= Z = strange light. What was it all about? Perhaps | was saved, but the stable burned down. 
2 Nellie would know. “And we might all have been burned in our’ 
VU Leal So he scrambled out from his warm nest, pushed | beds if it hadn’t been for you, you blessed lamb!” 


i , 
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For the Companion. 
THE RHYME OF A MAGICAL 
PAINTER. 


A Painter with magical hands 

Dwells far in the Northern lands, 

All the year long where the icicle glistens 
He waits and watches and listens,—listens 
To hear his summons, the squirrel’s call, 
Sounding the note of the early Fall. 1 


Then, from his home in the 
North, 


| eyes. 


the door open, and ran to the long shed. 
He scampered across the shed, 
kitchen door was fast! 
“B-a-a-a-a!  B-a-a-a-a!” 
Bs away at the hard, 
hard, woolly head. 
‘*B-a-a-a-a-a-a !”’ 


cried Smut, as he 
wooden door with his 


| now, and the clouds of smoke made him sneeze. 
“Mercy sakes!’’ said mamma, 

‘‘Burglars are in the kitchen, I know.’ 

Papa ran to open the shed door, but what he 


saw was almost worse than burglars—¢ was fire! | 


| thing!” 
he cried again, as loud as he | 
| could, for the bright light was shining out of doors | 


| cried mamma, with her arms around Smut’s 
but alas, the | neck. 

‘“‘He isn’t a nuisance now, then?” asked papa, | 
slyly. 


‘He’s a darling, better’n—better’n most any- 
said Nellie. ‘And he shall sleep in my 


bed all winter.” 

He didn’t quite do that, but he had a nice warm | 
| pen of his own in the new stable, with plenty of 
rubbing her clean straw for a bed, and plenty of good hay to | 
| eat. 


What more could a lamb want? I don’t be- 


lieve he knew what he had done to earn it all, do 


Then there was a great confusion and shouting! you? 














(NUTS TO CRACK 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
x. 
CHARADE. 


My first is never of any use 
Without my second’s aid. 

With the help of my second, it does some good, 
But oftener ill, I’m afraid. 


My third is a scheme, a 
conspiracy. 





He silently hastens forth. 

No one has seen his coming 
or going, 

Swift on the winds from 
the snow-land blowing, 

But, with the strokes of his 
wonderful brush, 

He colors the branches and 
paints the bush. 


Perhaps he comes in the 
night, 

And paints by the pale 
moonlight. 

Perhaps, while the earth is 
quietly sleeping, 

And never a bird in the 
wood is peeping, 

He scales the mountain and 
climbs the hill, 


a away with a merry APC bl in 

But when the morning fd sit in war Z content , 
breaks, merrpy makin 

And the drowsy earth 
auwakes, 


The forests are decked in 
red and gold, 

Yellow and crimson of tints 
untold, 

With here and there a glim- 
mer of green 

That the Painter passed, in 
his haste, unseen. 


are 


Gay and glad is the earth, 

Ringing with joy and mirth. 

No King in his glory was 
ever arrayed 


Wile @utumn hates 


bent , 
efor while the cold 
@h hanks 
@hough 


winds 








BZ 


rowing . 


rs) Nom 7, 
glowin 


Satur’ 


blowin 





In robes of such beautiful 
color and shade ; 

No monarch, with gems 
from his crown to his 
knees, 

Was ever so brilliantly clad 
as the trees. 


But, hail, hail and good- 
bye! 

The flakes are beginning to 
fly! 

Over the hill the last robin 
is calling, 

The splendor of mountain 
and woodland is falling ; 

The Winter is coming! 
alack, it is here, 

But, O Painter, return in 





sod ©4O05 








the Fall of the year! 
HENRY R. Dorr. 


~@r 
For the Companion. 
SMUT. 


Smut was a coal-black 
lamb, that its white mam- 
ma wouldn’t own. 

Strange that any mam- 
ma, even a sheep, didn’t 
know her own little child, 
isn’t it ? 

When Rosa, Smut’s 
mamma, first saw him 
lying beside his white, 
pink -nosed sister, she 
stamped her foot, and 
bunted him away. 

Poor, weak little Smut! 





@he while 


little cook 


she ao and stirs 


Oo Oi th @ 


hours are 
leasure OverF low! 


Ahotich ewutumn et 


so knowin 


» Jhinks 


2 n 
be’ bowing | 










Chat delights are hers 


My whole, you will please 
remember, 
Did not succeed, in sixteen- 
hundred-five, 
On the fifth day of No- 
vember. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 


ANAGRAMS. 
November Birthdays. 


ig — Ballair, 
Nov. 
Lionel 3 Quarim, Novy. 


Charles Obadiah Milty, 
Nov. 836. 
Cather Barr Dix, Nov. 
12, 1615. 
- Titus Agneus, 
Dr. Charran I. 
Nov. 15, 1787. 
Deluth W. 
* 1797. 
Camilla Y. Ostatou, Nov. 
29, 1833. 
oy > eee LL. 
Nov. 29, 1811 


Noy. 13, 


Hayden, 


Rowe, Nov. 


D., 


3. 


FRACTIONAL ADDITIONS. 


Select one letter from the 
* a months, as here 
arranged, add them to- 
gether to find the answer, 
which is a season which 
occurs in the autumn and 
is called, by some, “the 
most beautiful time of the 
year.” 
4-1-12-4-2-6-8-7-11-9-10-3. 
DYKE CLEMENTS. 


4. 
WORD FENCE. 
1 2 
* * 
gx eee eo OE 
* * 

5 * & ke ek eK KG 
* * 
TR t+ kk kK eK RB 
* * 
9* * * * * * *IOD 
* * 
11* * * * * * *49 
* * 
13 14 


From 1 to 13 a member of 
an academy. 

From 2 to 14 pertaining 
to pe nitence. 

From 3 to 4 to burn to 
powder. 

From 5 to 6 to doom. 

From 7 to 8 to interpose. 

From 9 to 10a council of 
State. 

From 11 to 12 hartshorn. 


H. A. G. 





Conundrums. 


What transforms a sailor 
into a bright and shining 
light? S makes a tar a star. 

hich is the largest 
trough in the world? The 
trough of the sea. 

What musical instrument 
is like an untruthful per- 
son? A lyre (liar). 

When is an penal friend 
like fine rain? When he is 
mist (missed). 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Oct. 18th. 








He rolled over, got up on 
his trembling legs, and 
cried terribly ; but while Rosa thought there never 
was such a beautiful lamb as the pink-nosed 
sister, she would not let him come near her. 

He would have fared very poorly indeed if Nel- 
lie hadn’t seen it all; but she cuddled and petted 
and pitied him to his heart’s content. 


Nearly every hour she fed him warm, sweet | 


milk from her own silver spoon, until he grew 
stronger, and could drink from the bright, new 
basin which papa brought to feed him in. 

‘Dear me!” said mamma. “That lamb is a 
nuisance! He is worse than any goat.” 

“Let the child take comfort with him,” said 
papa. 
so pretty that his mother was glad to make friends 
with him. 

One night in early winter Smut was sleeping on 


his bed of hay in the corner of the stable, dream- | 


ing of the green summer pastures, no doubt, 
when a light suddenly awakened him. 

What a bright light it was! It was growing 
Warmer, too. Perhaps summer was coming back. 


And so Smut stayed, and grew so fast and | 


For the Companion, 
KATY’S PIPE. 


One November day Harry went to ride with his 
doctor grandpa. He was only a little two-year- 
old boy, and could remember no other winter 
weather. 

here was no snow on the ground yet, but the 
air was cold and biting, and people were hurrying 
along the pavements; those who could afford it 
wrapped up in furs and overcoats, and those who 
| couldn’t, doing as well as they could without 
| them. 

Harry was warmly dressed in his blue plush 
coat, red mittens, and thick hood ; for, though he 


| was unmistakably a boy, his mother would insist | 


“Mamma doesn’t 
she had 


on his wearing a hood that day. 
want her little boy to freeze his ears,” 


said. 

He was too much occupied in snuggling into 
the warmest corner of the buggy to notice any- 
thing in particular, when they first started out; 


but after squirming around like a very fat little | 


| eel, he finally settled himself and began to look 


around him. 

He did not have to look far for something to 
interest him. 

What was the matter with old Kate, grandpa’s 
black horse ? 

The truth was that the frosty air had changed 
Kate’s breath to mist, but to Harry it seemed as 
if clouds of smoke were pouring from her mouth. 

Where could that smoke come from? He 


turned to his grandpa with a look of anxious | 


inquiry, and said: ‘Grandpa, Katy’s ’moking. 
Fwere’s Katy’s pipe ?” 
een 

A LITTLE girl spent the afternoon at her grand- 
mother’s. 

When she came home her mother asked, ‘‘Have 
you been a good girl, dear ?” 

“Not so very,’”’ answered the truthful little one, 


| “but, oh, I’ve had lots of fun!”’ 


| 


as ‘‘Hallow E’en,”’ 


1. 1,2,3, 4,8, 4 7, &,®@, 
ALI HALLOW 
10, 11, 12,13, 14, 15, 
BV 2853 OR 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
NuUTCRACK 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 
NIGHT. 
T-ALL-OW anD TOW 
6-BAL~-b OW HAL siL0W 
PIL-LOW-E D LOW PILED 
RE-EVE-D EVE RED 
S-ROR-1 2@ NOR SING 
PEA-NUT-8 NUT PEAS 
RE-CRACK-ED CRACK REED 
K-NIGHT-I NGNIGHT KING 
Oct. 31 is often called “All Hallow Even,” as well 


as may be noticed in old books. 


2. Spell. 

3. COMPOSED Cod’s poem. 
HAMPER Her map. 
cAREENED Need care. 
TRANSLATION No, it ran last. 
MAUSOLEUM Lo, a museum. 

Charm, Omens, Spell, Dream. 

4. COA-CH-MAN 
REL-OA-NED 
REP-EL-LED 
SWA-LL-OWS 
DIS-CO-VER 
ALL-OW-ING 
EXC-EE-DED 
PAT-TE-RNS 
RAS- -HN-ESS 


4th line down—Coel Coeth. 
5th line down—Hallow e’en. 


5. Hallow E’en. 
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Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
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Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
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risk. 
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and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Express Money Order. 





For the Companion. 
CIGARETTES AND THROAT-CANCER. 


Since the death of the Emperor Frederick, an 
active controversy has been carried on in Europe as 
to the effect of smoking upon the throat. The late 
Emperor was an habitual smoker; so was General 
Grant, and both of them died of cancer in the throat. 
Physicians attached to large hospitals mention other 
cases similar to theirs. Some of them attribute the 
throat disease to tobacco; others to the paper used 
in making cigarettes; others still to the heat of short 
pipes. 

It has been shown, in the course of this discussion, 
that both the paper and the tobacco of some brands 
of cigarettes are drugged. A medical officer of the 
British army in Egypt certifies to the presence of 
opium in the cigarettes of native Egyptian manufac- 
ture, and gives the reasons for this assertion. On 
buying cigarettes at Cairo and Alexandria, he was 
frequently asked whether he wished them highly or 
moderately flavored; that is, with much or little 
opium in them. 

When we consider that cigarettes called “Egyp- 
tian” are a regular article of sale in every part of 
the world, we need not be at a loss to explain the 
strange symptoms and the lowered tone of health 
that often follow their use. 

The London Times, which has published many 
communications on this subject, attempts an edito- 
rial summary of the arguments for and against the 
use of tobacco. Addressing a public of smokers, it 
does not bear on very hard in discountenancing the 
practice. It admits, in a mild way, the moral evils 
resulting, such as ‘“‘a lazy tolerance of evil, a certain 
flabbiness of character, a fear of responsibility, a 
shiftiness of purpose,” which have of late years 
come into prominence among public men. The Times 
concludes by putting a question, which is just as 
pertinent on this side of the Atlantic as on the other: 

“Is it over-fanciful to suggest that such a deca- 
dence from the virtues by which our empire was 
won, and by which alone it can be maintained, may 
be, in some small measure, attributable to the perpet- 
ual employment of a narcotic, which, on the very 
showing of its advocates and admirers, helps men to 
live in a fool’s paradise, and to shut their eyes to 
facts which it would be unpleasant steadily to con- 
template?” 

——— 
JUDGING OF DISTANCES. 


It is only after experience and practice that we 
learn to judge with moderate certainty of distances 
in the region to which we happen to belong. As 
soon as we go out from familiar surroundings into 
others of a different character, we are all more or 
less deceived in estimating distances about us. 
Sportsmen discover this, to their disgust, when they 
first enter upon strange hunting-grounds. 

The difficulty arises partly from the nature of the 
surface, and partly from the conditions of the atmos- 
phere. So far as the former cause is effective, a 
person used to a rough, hilly landscape, is apt to 
underrate the distance when he first finds himself 
upon the prairie, or upon the ice of a frozen pond. 

Also a barren plain is more deceptive than one that 
is covered with vegetation; but in this case perhaps 
more is due to the air than to the soil 

On the other hand, let a person wv 
been upon the prairie go into a hilly « and he 
will at first be apt to overestimate distances. This, 
however, will not hold true if he goes among moun- 
tains of any considerable elevation, for here the 
other cause of error, the condition of the air, comes 
into play, and is by far the more effective of the two. 

Generally the clearer the air the more distinctly 
we see objects through it, and we judge of their 
distance by the distinctness of our vision. As we 
go up the higher mountains we rise into a thinner 
and purer atmosphere through which we receive an 
impression correspondingly clear, and hence we con. 
clude that the distance is proportionally less than it 
really is. 

The higher up we go, the clearer the air and the 
more we are deceived. It is chiefly the increased 
purity of the atmosphere over desert tracts that leads 


come, has 








| us into error when we judge of distance when look- 


ing at objects about us. 

The liability to mistake will be the other way on 
the part of those who are brought from the moun- | 
tains or the desert into a denser and less clear atmos- | 
| phere than they have been accustomed to. The 
same person will need to correct the testimony of 
his eyes every time he changes the conditions under 
which they are employed. The infirmity, if so it may 
be called, is one of the mind and not of the senses. 
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SAVED BY A CAT. 


There are so many stories of dogs who have saved 
human lives, and so few anecdotes of pussy’s help- 
fulness in times of emergency, that we gladly pub- 
| lish the story of a cat’s intelligent devotion: During 
| the Crimean War, a little cat followed a young 
French soldier when he left his native village. The 
lad’s heart clung to this dumb creature, and he gave 
her a seat on his knapsack by day on the march, 
and a corner of his couch at night. 











| When the regiment was first ordered into action 
| he left her in charge of a sick comrade. He ha 

| marched about a mile, when he saw puss running be- 
side him. He lifted her up on her usual seat, and | 
soon the engagement began. 

Twice the soldier fell, but the cat clung fast hold. 

At last, a severe wound stretched him bleeding on 
the field. No sooner did La J catch sight of the 
blood, than she seated herself upon his body, and 
began to lick his wound in the most assiduous man- 
ner. Thus she remained for some hours, till the sur- 
geon carried the lad off to the tent for the wounded. 
When he recovered consciousness, his first question 
was, “Shall I live?” 

“Yes, my good fellow,” was the surgeon’s answer, 
“thanks to your little cat. If she had not used her 
tongue so intelligently, you would have died from 
loss of blood.” 

Contrary to all regulations, pussy was allowed to 
accompany the young soldier to the hospital, where 
she was regaled with the choicest morsels from his 
plate, and became a very distinguished character.— 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


—~~—___—_— 
FOR HIS MOTHER. 


Courage on the battlefield is “bolstered up,” as one 
might say, by the example of numbers; the “bugle 
and drum and fife” have no inconsiderable effect in 
enlivening the way to death or victory. But there 
are nobly brave deeds done in silence and solitude, 
which are too often omitted from the annals of war. 
The sick and wounded soldier has his own peculiar 
opportunities for heroism. A hospital nurse tells this 
of a brave boy, who had been seriously wounded in 
the shoulder, but was recovering: 


One morning, after he had been able to be about 
for some weeks, I was surprised, on going into his 
ward, to find him in bed again. 

“Why, Robinson, I’m sorry to see you there! 
What have you been doing?” 

He hesitated, twisted the end of his coverlet, but 
made no answer. 

“Nothing wrong, I’m very sure. 
own fault, was it?” 

He looked up at once with his clear, honest eyes, 
and said, “Yes, miss, all my own fault; but I thought 
she worried so.” 

“Your mother?” 
| Yes, ma’am. And if I could just slip my arm 
| into my coat-sleeve long enough to have my picture 
| taken, she’d see it was better, and it would set her 
mind at rest more than all the letters I could write.” 

So, to satisfy his mother’s heart, the poor wounded 
shoulder had been forced into its sleeve, giving him 
several weeks of additional suffering and confine- 
ment to his bed. 


It wasn’t your 


a ons 
BAKING DAY. 


Court officers sometimes have strange experiences 
while upholding the majesty of the law—that law 
which many innocent-minded people suppose to be 
made only for evil-doers. They hold it in awe for 
others, but it has no message to them, no terrors 
for them. 


An officer was once sent to summon an old lady to 
appear as a witness in court. When the summons 
was read to her and its meaning explained, she said, 
innocently: “But I can’t go that day no way you can 
fix it; it’s my bakin’ day.” 

“But you must go.” 

‘And leave my bread, if it’s all riz?” 

“Certainly ; the order is imperative and you'll have 

go.” 

“Well, I just aint going. You go back and tell the 
judge how itis. I can go any other day than that, 

ut he must excuse me bakin’ day.” 


——__—_—_ 
IN A BEAUTY. 


Names are absolute man-traps, or rather child-traps 
to the young. A little country boy has been recently 
entertained by his city relatives, who endeavored to 
show him all the sights to which he was unaccus- 
tomed at home. 


Among other experiences, he was given a drive in 
a hansom, which attracted his attention as being an 
unusual form of carriage. 

“Q mamma!” cried he, on his arrival at home, 
“I’ve had such a lovely time! I went to all the 
stores, and the park,—and don’t you think, Uncle 
Ned took me to ride in a beauty /” 


a 
INDEPENDENT. 


The following anecdote, which comes from a Ger- 
man newspaper, suggests that the most conceited 
man in the world resides at Berlin: 

“Were you ever in Switzerland?” a friend asked 
im. 

*““No,” was the reply, “I have never been there. If 
the people of Switzerland really want to see me, let 
them come to Berlin.” 


h 
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THEIR PREDECESSORS, 


An earnest old colored clergyman, soliciting con- 
tributions from his congregation for a proposed col- 
lege, one Sunday morning, said impressively : 


“I knows, brudders en sisters, dat dis yer college 
won’t do you en me no pertickler good, but jess stop 
en think of the good it’ll do our predecessors that 
come after us; think of that!” 


a 


MAGISTRATE (to Chinaman) : “What is your com- 
plaint against this young man?” 

Chinaman (unable to collect a laundry bill) : “He 
too muchee by-and-by.” 


A LITTLE girl, who was entertaining guests, was 
advised as to their amusements. Drawing herself 
up, she replied, superbly, ‘““My dear, I have played 
with children ali my life.’—American Magazine. 


A MAN is known by the company he keeps away. 
from him. 








| Vienna Wool, 


Use 


Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. 


*“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
[Adv. 











HUTCHINSON’S | 


For driving or street wear, made witl 
care from selected Calf, Kid, Dog-skin anc 


ing from the manufacturer. Send stamy 
for book with description. Established 1862 





Johnstown, N. Y. 


BEST MADE GLOVES. 


Cheverette, and warranted. Those wishing 
serviceable Gloves can save money by buy- 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


The Best One Dollar 


CORSET. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Call special attention to their One Dollar 
Corset, made exclusively for them, and pro- 


, 
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LADIES, 


WRITE FOR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF NUMEROUS SUITS AND 


COSTUMES. 


Full particulars of designs will be 
found fully illustrated and detailed, 
with prices, in the illustrated Cata- 
logue post to any ad- 

dress by 


E 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 





nou ced by their customers the best One 
Dollar Corset in use. 

They also continue to sell their favorite 
“DIANE” French hand-made Corsets, ranging 
in price from $1.50 to $5.50 per pair. 

Any of these will be sent by mail (neatly 
boxed) for 10 cents additional. Perfect satis- 
faction assured. 


James McCreery & Co, 
Broadway and [Ith St., 
NEW YORK. 





JUST THINK OF IT. 


THE KEEP MFC. CO., 


The largest and best-known Shirt makers in the World, 


established 25 years, are selling 


Six Full Dress Shirts, 


OPEN FRONT OR BACK, FOR 


Six DOLLARS. 


The best and GREATEST BARGAIN in the 
World. 


WINTER UNDERWEAR, 


At less than Manufacturers’ Prices. 
100,000 


most given away, Natural Wool 


English Tan 
Drawers, $1.00 each, worth $2.00 each. 
different qualities at prices you never heard o 

Send for a price-list, and save 50 per cent. 
Winter Underwear. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO. 
fact Lath St.,¢ NeW York. 


640 
32 East 14th St., 
114 Tremont St., Boston. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer of 
SEALSKIN 
GARMENTS, 
newest styles, and 
all leading fash- 
ionable furs. 103 
Prince St., New 
York. Fashion 
book mailed free. 
Send your address 











Dollars worth of Winter Underwear al- 
: ec. each; 
Shirts and 
100 


‘on your |Table Tumblers . . 1.91 





R.H. MACY & CO. 
SIXTH AVENUE, 13TH TO 14TH ST., N. Y. 


Glass Department. 


Just received from the celebrated 
Baccarat,” the latest design in Glass- 
ware called the “Sultana,” of which 
we have every article required for , 
the table. We quote: 


Goblets . . . . $3.91 doz. 8 





“Cristalleries de 





‘Finger Bowls 49] 
' Decanters $9.91 per pair. 
Oil & Vinegar Decanters $1.41 ea. 


Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 





THE GREAT STORE 


- HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., 
has been known for many years as 


THE PLACE to get 


The Best Coods at 
The Lowest Prices. 








- SHIRTS 
BY MAIL. 


To introduce our ready-made 
SHIRT DEPARTMENT to your 
notice we propose forthe next six 
months to sell the celebrated 


“SAMPSON” SHIRT at 50c. 
The MONITOR SHIRT at 75c. 
BOSTON’S BEST at $1.00. 


All cut on a scientific plan and of 
perfect proportions. Warranted to 
fit. Collar, sizes from 12 to 184; in- 
ches. The shirts are unlaundered. 
Postage on either kind 15 cents 
each, Try asample shirt, 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















LADIES’ NIGHT DRESSES. 


Made of very fine cotton,allover Ham- 
burg Yoke, and Hamburg in neck and 
sleeves. Write for sample, if not sat- 
isfactory to be returned. 65 cents 
each. Postage, 13 cents additional. 


SUPERIOR CLOTH NEWMARKETS. 


Sizes 32 to 42, $7.75 each. In Black, 
Blue, Brown, and Stripes. Express, 
50 cents additional. 


FINE ALL-WOOL JACKETS 
from $2.25 to $15. Postage 25 cents 
additional. 


‘EXTRA QUALITY PRINT WRAPPERS 
from . to $1.50. Postage, 20 cents 
additional, 


‘CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 

made of fine all-wool goods, sizes 2 
to 12 years, $2.75 each, and upwards. 
Postage, 50 cents additional. 


JERSEY WAISTS. 


Fine all-wool Jersey Waists, cannot 
be equalled at $1 each. Postage, 10 
cents additional, 











Money refunded if not satisfactory. 











CONTINENTAL C 


LOTHING HOUSE, 


Corner of Washington and Boylston Streets, Boston, 
(Old Site of Boylston Market) 
Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Men's, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


I CLOTHING BY MAIL. ] 





HATS AND CAPS, 


I READ OUR OFFER. 1 





IMPORTERS OF FINE WOOLLENS AND TRIMMINGS. 


Fine Custom Work, Police, Conductors’ 


and Military Uniforms made from Measure. 


Our BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, to which we ask special atten- 
tion, IS THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE IN THE COUNTRY. 


SAMPLE SUITS or GARMENTS sent to an 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION BEFORE P 
our expense if not satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 


Catalogue and Fashion Plates. We guar 


consistent with first-class work and materials. 


address in the United States with the 
YING for the same, to be returned at 
Send fcr our Illustrated 
rices in the United States 


antee the lowest 
ers should be sent to our 


Western o 


branch establishments at Des Moines, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebraska. 


advertisement will be received 


and credited as of the value of fifty cents upon each 
order sent by mail or express, of the value of ten dollars or over, from stations 
or more outside of Boston or any of our branch stores. 


5 miles 


To “Companion” subscribers sending this Adv. with above order, we send perfect copy of this paper, if requested. 


CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 
FREELAND, LOOMIS & 00., Proprietors. 


THE LARGEST WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CLOTHING HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. 











NOV. 1, 1888. 
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For the Companion. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH- 


SPEAKING RACES. 
By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


In the freshness of the early morning, one who 
views it can hardly help considering a little what 
will be the character of the coming day. Even 
so it is the destiny, not to say the duty and the de- 
light, of youth, at least in select cases, to forecast, 
vaguely perhaps, but fondly, the experiences of 
the developed life which is to follow. Nor is it 
long before, in the shape of political sympathies 
or otherwise, the scope of youthful views is so en- 
larged as to include the future of the community 
together with that of the individual. 

If we are here to distinguish among the races 
which people the world, it is within the limits of 
what is conventionally termed the Anglo-Saxon 
race, that this widened outlook ought to be most 
familiar. For itis pre-eminently the Anglo-Saxon 


sition that these races can hereafter so enlarge the 
Share of its surface they have already appropri- 
ated, as vitally to affect the elements of the prob- 
lem. This, however, is not an affair of acres, or 
| square miles, but of souls, and here we at once 
touch the threshold of a question of the deepest 
interest. That is, the present and prospective 
multiplication of what I shall term the English- 
speaking races, especially as compared with the 
other races of the civilized world. 

Increase of population, though in very various 


Europe on the continuance of peace, is at this 
time a settled fact throughout the races of the Old 
World. Great Britain is conspicuous in this 
feature; and it has been a main element in the 
| discharge of her great colonizing office, to which 
is due the existence over sea of the great family 
| of English-speaking races. 

| But here we encounter a very remarkable fact. 
The German and Scandinavian nations, conspicu- 
ous, together with the British, in this tendency to 
multiply, have not become founders abroad, of 
separate colonies and states of their own several 
| nationalities and languages, but have, so to speak, 
cast their abundance into our lap. They have 
supplied the United States with a large and most 
valuable portion of their immigrants. 

The Germans are aggregated, I believe, at various 
points, in numbers such as to allow of their con- 
tinuing, amidst the vast English-speaking com- 
| munity, what may be succinctly called their Ger- 
man life. 
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degrees, and likely to depend considerably in | 


But the speakers of Welsh, Gaelic, and most of 
all (at that time) Erse, are to be deducted; and 
these, taken together, would about balance the 

| English-speakers dwelling beyond the borders of 

the three kingdoms. 

| It would be difficult to estimate the English- 
| speakers of the present year at less than from a 
| hundred to a hundred and five millions; or those 
of 1900 at less than a hundred and twenty millions. 
| Seven times fifteen give us one hundred and five 
| millions; so that the past hundred years has sup- 
plied us at least with the multiple of seven, which 
|might perhaps be placed even somewhat higher. 
The application of this multiple would give us for 
the year 2000 a. p. the enormous figure of eight 
hundred and forty millions of English-speaking 
persons. 

From one fifth of the total in 1800, the United 
States have gradually advanced their proportion, 
until it has reached nearly three-fifths, and, should 
|the present rates of growth be maintained all 
round, it may possibly become as much as three- 

fourths before the term on which we are spec- 
| ulating is exhausted. This therefore is the grand 
|factor to which we should turn our principal 
attention. My time shall run from the present 
| year. 
| From 1790 to 1800, and 1800 to 1810, the annual 
increment was about three and two-thirds per cent. 
Through the intervening period it has varied, with 
| a general but variable tendency to slight decline. 
| As late as from 1840 to 1850, and 1850 to 1860 it 
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|thousand at the first census in 1790, had multi- 
| plied between twelve and thirteen fold at the date 
, of the last census of fifty millions in 1880. This 
multiplication is nearly twice as rapid as the pro- 
spective growth now assumed. 

Consequently, the conjectures before us, though 
hypothetical, cannot be called arbitrary. The as- 
tonishing increase already realized, leaves no 
vacant space in the mind for future wonder. And 
what is most of all curious is, that the marvel 
was not unforeseen. 

Captain G. Imlay was appointed, after the War 
of Independence, to make an examination of what 
may be termed the back country; and at the re- 
quest of a friend in England, he reported not only 
its actual state, but in part his estimate of its 
probable destinies. The series of letters, in which 
this estimate is conveyed, was published in London 
in the year 1792.* 

In this small volume are contained very curious 
notices and anticipations. In 1787, the Assembly 
of Virginia had given to a Mr. Rumsey of that 
State the exclusive privilege, for ten years, of 
navigating boats by steam, with a view to the 
ascent of the rivers. 
| In the Ninth Letter, the emancipation of the 
| blacks, after a limited period, is recommended. The 
| whole book is pervaded in a singular degree, by 
| what may be termed, the Spirit of the New World. 
|In the Fourth Letter, is discussed the possible 
growth of population. While Mr. Jetferson had 
allowed for duplication once in twenty-seven and 








race, for which the future promises in many things 
to rival or outstrip the past. 

And if, again, we are to distinguish among the 
several communities comprised within the large circuit 
of this race, it is in the United States of America that 
the young mind should be most willing and most apt 
thus to ask questions of the unfolding years. For this is 
the community which, most rapidly of all communities 
that have been known to historic times (if I may borrow 
a metaphor from boyhood), outgrows its clothes. 

Here are summed up, on the largest scale, and in the 
most salient forms, the characteristics of the New World. 
Here is most fully and fairly delivered the challenge of 
the New World to the Old World. The Old World, 
which changes slowly, is challenged and put upon its 
trial by the New, which opens fast, as nature opens in a 
Russian spring; and which, in throwing down the glove, 
thinks something of what itis, but more of what it is to be. 

The age, no less than the lineage and the region, tempt 
and almost compel us, both in and beyond America, to 
peer into the future. For surely the hand of the Almighty 
has written upon the walls of our habitation letters of 
invitation and of promise not less visible than that ter- 
rible handwriting of doom, which once affrighted the 
eyes of Belshazzar, nor so much demanding the aid of 
a skilled interpreter. 

If the world and the human race are governed by 
Design, then there are abundant marks that this our time, 
and the times consecutive upon it, have been and are 
allotted to a special and large unfolding of that Design, 
with all the powers and interests, the duties and respon- 
sibilities it involves. Of these marks I will pointedly men- 
tion only four, and will mention them within the com- 
pass of lines scarcely more numerous. 

First, the enormous increase of material power, avail- 
able for all the exterior uses of life: so that it has long 
since been computed that in Great Britain alone, the 
force of machinery was equal (as it must now be more 
than equal) to the corporal power of the whole human 
race. 

Secondly, the augmented means and accelerated speed 
of communication in its various forms. 

Thirdly, the vast increase, and more solid basis, of the 
knowledge of nature, in almost every province 
of her mighty realm. 

Fourthly, that enlargement of the times of peace, 
and contraction of the times of war, throughout 
the civilized world, which has during the present 
century appeared, notwithstanding some very sin- 
ister accompaniments, to be gradually hardening 
into a normal fact of the modern life, and greatly 


We see at home, in the case of Wales, with what 
persistency a nationality and a tongue can be up- 





held in the face of enormous numerical odds. For 
of the two and thirty millions of this island, the 
Welsh scarcely reckon a million and a half, and a 
portion of their country, not inconsiderable, has 
always been English-speaking. Yet it is com- 
puted by persons having the best means of infor- 
mation which the case admits, such as Mr. Richard, 





| was over three per cent. From 1860 to 1870 it | one-fourth years, Imlay daringly counts on it once 
| was abnormally checked, as the war would give | in fifteen years. It is the British Editor who, in 
, us reason to expect. 


From two and one-half per | his Preface, boldly, but with greater caution, 
works out the results. 

Writing in 1792, he takes the actual population at four 
millions or upwards. He doubles only once in twenty- 
five years, but assumes a series of duplications, ‘at the 
end of a hundred years, their number will be sixty- 
four millions.” In 1880 it was in round numbers fifty 
millions. The annual increment from 1870 was at the 
rate of three per cent. The continuance of the same 
increment for thirteen years, would give us for 1893, 
sixty-nine and a half millions. It may safely be said 
that a courageous prediction has been outstripped by a 
marvellous and unparalleled result. 

Mr. Barham Zincke, a well-known writer, astonished 
the world in 1883, by a most interesting tract, in which 
he endeavored to estimate the probable numbers of the 
English-speaking races all over the world, a century after 
the date of publication.t He estimated the aggregate at 
a thousand millions. 

By the simple process of duplication in every twenty- 
five years, he placed the share of the United States in 
A. D. 1980 at eight hundred millions. He gave to the 
British Islands seventy millions, or nearly double what 
they had at the time when he wrote; no unreasonable 
assumption, if we bear in mind that, notwithstanding 
the abnormal circumstances of Ireland, in which I for 
one hopefully anticipate a change, their total grew from 
fifteen millions in 1801 to thirty-five millions in 1881, and 
thus presented a greater increase in a shorter time. 

The part which British North America and Australia 
have to play in this drama is a most important one. A 
Canadian Minister assured me that the Dominion, in its 
occupied and unoccupied lands, was capable of maintain- 
ing a population of two hundred millions. Mr. Zincke 
may be in excess, but he has written with care: and I 
have seen the estimate of a Continental writer, seriously 
made, who arrives at a total of seven hundred millions. 
This total implies a rate of increase considerably less 
rapid than that of the last hundred years. 

Even at the hazard of tedium, it has been necessary 
to lay this rather broad basis of reasonable conjecture 
sustained by references to the past, as a foundation for 

what follows. Whether one thousand millions, or 

cent. for this decade of depression, it has rallied to | seven hundred, be the estimate preferred, or if we 

three per cent. abate even from the total allowed by a foreign 

| Some of us English, perverse in mind, may, in| judge, who probably views the case with a legiti- 

noting this decline as compared with 1850 to 1860, | mate jealousy, there is abundant room for the 
cast a sidelong glance at the system of protection ; | conclusions which I seek to draw. 

| which, however, I regard as a forbidden subject, | The first of these is that in all likelihood, 

| so that I pass on. | amounting nearly, though not quite, to moral 








to enlarge the industrial capacity and career of 
man. 

If I have chosen to put forward four particulars 
which relate principally to the growth of material 
energies and results, it is because, as will be seen, 
the basis of these remarks lies in material exten- 
sion, and not because there is any lack, at the 
present time, of moral or mental agencies in ac- 
tive play. It would have been easy to point to 
the power, or rather the diverse powers, of the 
Press : the power of Association: the power of the 
missionary: the extension of Government by 
representation: the raised status of women: the 
growth of international law, which is a voice of 
civilized man at large, and which goes to control 


,of my observations. 


lies in the future. 
a concern, measurable on a scale certainly colossal, 
and, as compared with the magnitude disclosed to 
us by former experience, almost superhuman. 
But we too, the British Isles, the mother of the 
United States in the natural order, and their sister 
in our great Dependencies, have a share perhaps 
more limited, but perhaps also more diversified, 
in the vast common inheritance, and in this new 
chapter of human destiny. 

It is to the race, or to races, associated by an 
historic tie of kindred, that I would now draw at- 
tention. As to their local extension, we have it 
already pretty well defined. For the conformation 
of the earth, combined with its climatic condi- 
tions, appears hardly to leave room for the suppo- 





the representative of Merthyr Tydvil, that more | 
persons now speak Welsh than at any former time. | 
But then the nationality and tongue of Wales in| 
Great Britain are indigenous, and had prior pos- | 
session; those of Germany in the United States 
are junior as well as transplanted. With due re- 
serve, I anticipate for them a gentle decline, and 
a painless absorption, such as that of him 


Whom Heaven decrees in peace to end his days, 
And steal himself from life by slow decays; 


while from them we may reckon upon a very rich 
addition to the homogeneous resources of the 
great American nations. 


Let me offer, then, some suggestions respecting | 


the probable growth of the English-speaking races. 


Now, as I reckon the figures, if this increment 
of three per cent. were what mathematicians term 
a constant, it would by the year 1987 a.p. raise 
the population to the enormous figure of seven 
hundred millions, or nearly twice the population of 
China. 

But as the annual increment has decreased in 
the last century of years by (say) two-thirds per 
cent., and the rate of decline may grow, if we 
assume its gradual fall to two per cent. the result 
would, I think, be to bring the population of the 
United States, at the date which I have named, up 
| to five hundred and fifty, or between five hundred 
and fifty and five hundred and eighty millions. As 





| the rate of future increase is conjectural, so, of | 
the action of each particular state by the settled | With a rational computation before our eyes as to | course, is the result which is based upon that rate. 


judgment of the whole. But I resume the thread | the fact, we may then proceed to contemplate the | 


| consequences that appear to spring from it. Fair | present date to five hundred and fifty millions at a 
All these things disclose a purpose. That purpose | probability is all which we can look for in such a | date one hundred years hence, is a multiplication 


And in that future America has | 





subject-matter. But if, in estimating what is to 
be, we found ourselves on what has been, it would 
seem that fair probability may be had. 

The habitual speakers of English a century ago 
may be taken, I conceive, by a very liberal esti- 
mate, at fifteen millions. The population of the 
British Isles was fifteen millions at the close of 
the century, and may have been fourteen about 
the year 1787. To these may be added three 
mnillions for the United States* and a very few 
hundred thousands for the dispersed colonists of 


that day, if we do not include the wholly unin- | 


structed negroes of the West Indies. 


* These I find returned at four million three hundred 
thousand. In 179 the figures stood at —- three 
pene two hundred thousand. Negroes are not here in- 
cluded, 


| ninefold within that period. This multiplication 
sounds sufficiently startling. But then it is anes- 
timate founded on references to the past, which, 
if not mathematically determinate, are liable to 
error only within very narrow limits. 

These references are two. First in 1787, the 
English-speakers were rather below than above 
fifteen millions, whereas they are now not less 
than‘seven times as many. 
the United States in 1880, must, by the current in- 
| crement, be taken at fully sixty millions now: the 
United Kingdom at thirty-seven millions, and the 
Colonies, with the sprinkling elsewhere, at from 
eight to ten. 

Secondly ; the population of the United States, 
which is returned as three million nine hundred 





An augmentation from sixty millions at the | 


The fifty millions of | 


| certainty, the numbers of the English-speaking 
| races will, at the period in question, be enormous- 
ly in excess of those associated with any other 
| European or Old World language, and perhaps 
| very considerably in excess of them all when put 
together. 

Next to the English tongue, the German and 
the Russian have the largest following. But both 
are far behind the English tongue, even as to the 

| basis of present numbers from which we take 
our departure. The future increase, in the case of 
Germany, is materially limited by area, and that 
of Russia by climate (like British North Amer- 
ica), and by some other circumstances. 
It may be that the Russian tongue has good 
| chances of the second place in numbers, though 
less probably in influence, and if second in num- 
| bers, yet it seems likely to be second, longissimo 
| intervallo. The probable Russian-speaking popu- 
lation can hardly be more than a small fraction of 
the English-speakers, though in area, Russia ex- 
ceeds the aggregate extent of the United States, 
British North America, and Australasia. In the 
| past fifty years, the growth of the Russian popu- 
lation has not I believe exceeded one-half of the 
British, or one-fourth of the American. 





* A Topographical Description of the Western Ter- 
ritory of North America. . . . A Delineation of the 
| Laws and Government of the State of Kentucky, tending 
| to show the Probable Rise and Grandeur of the Ameri- 
can Empire. By G. Imlay. London, 1792. 
| t+ “The Plough and the Dollar, or the Englishry of a 
century hence. London. Kegan Paul. 1883.” The prin- 
| cipal part of the pamphlet is fives to a discussion, not 
| of the relation between the Englishry and the rest of 
the civilized world, but the effect of modern changes on 
society at large. Mr. Zincke claims the high authority 
| of Mr. Giffen (of the Board of Trade) for the aggregate 
| of a thousand millions. 
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My second proposition is that, under the condi- 
tions of modern communication, this vast increase 
of the English-speaking races will draw them 
more closely together ; will augment their stock of 
common interests and feelings; will render them 
as toeach collective ego, each territory or country, 
less egotistical; and will evolve and consolidate, 
throughout the mass, a stronger sense of moral 
oneness. 

Of political relations I do not presume to speak. 
Some may be of opinion that, if the United States 
hold as they are likely to hold, their political 
unity, a State of such vast dimensions, with wealth 


in all likelihood more than proportionate, will be | 


menacing or even perilous to the European world. 

I do not share these fears. London, with its 
four millions of people, is far better governed, far 
more under control than when it had but one- 
fourth of its present population. I for one am so 
sanguine as to believe that, long before it has six 
or eight millions, it will have acquired, and will 
be in the familiar use of, the inestimable privileges 
of local self-government at present wanting to it, 
and will be governed a great deal better still. 

Government is, I apprehend, more highly or- 
ganized now in the United States, than when they 
had one-twentieth or one-tenth of their present 
population. Happily for mankind, the period of 
large territorial conquests seems to be drawing 
rapidly towards a close, and the available surface 
of the planet is limited so as to forbid an extensive 
revival. 

The internal difficulties of the States, as we all 
hope, have vanished. Their causes of contention 
with European Powers, which were mainly with 
ourselves, have been, one by one, in course of re- 
moval, so as to justify the belief that occasions of 
offence can only be furnished hereafter by a spirit 
of wanton provocation such as would lie beyond 
all the ordinary limits of human folly. 

I do not undervalue prospective European diffi- 
culties. But they appear to be wholly European, 
and they do not reach across the broad Atlantic 
which is upon the whole, apart from other inci- 
dents, a mighty guarantee for peace. 
been no war across that ocean for more than 


seventy years; why should there be one for seven- | 


ty, or twice seventy more? It would be pre- 
sumptuous to say there will not and cannot be an 
unforeseen controversy; but it need not be pre- 
sumptuous to hold that there is no British, no 
European, reason for foreseeing one. Especially 
if the same true and fine instinct, which has taught 
Americans that the Union must be one from New 
England to the Guif of Mexico, and from the At- 
lantic sea-board to the Pacific, shall also with the 
lesson of ‘‘thus far’’ teach them as effectually the 


lesson of ‘‘no farther,” and help them more and | 


more to realize the enormous advantage of con- 
tinuous territory. 

It is in the same cheerful spirit that I would 
touch a second political question, with which 
some British minds may be troubled. Will the 


uprising nations, which are still Dependencies on | 


the British Crown continue, for another century, 
to own its supremacy? My answer is simply 
this: I hope they may; I know of no reason why 
they should not; why the elastic relations, which 
now happily subsist, should not continue to find 
room and verge enough for including and adjust- 
ing such novelties as may arise. 

It is true that some great war might stir up a 
new class of difficulties; but I do not despair of 
finding the resources of civilization to be sufficient 
for solving them. In the recent history of colonial 
relations, centripetal has been stronger than cen- 
trifugal force; and the vague possibilities of sep- 
aration have thus far been dwindling, and not 
growing, with the lapse of time. 

But these cheerful persuasions must not deter 
me from observing that these resources of civili- 
zation, and the hopes of the future, would not be 
exhausted, even if the political ties were in any 
given case supposed to be sundered. On the con- 


trary, the community of language, the essential | 


and governing unity of race, the common patri- 
mony of great and fundamental ideas, which sup- 
ply a base and a mould for politics at large, to- 
gether with the wide and deep sympathies in 
religion, would remain, and would remain entire. 
And if we are now, under the joint action of many 
influences, drawing morally and socially nearer to 
our colonists, it is perfectly possible that that ap- 
proximation might continue, even if one among 
those influences were subtracted from their aggre- 
gate. 

Even so it is that, according to my judgment 
and experience, there is an approximation actually 
at work between Englishmen and Americans. 
They are being drawn nearer and nearer to one an- 
other, not by any artificial contrivances, but with 
“the cords of a man.” 

Not in proof, but in illustration of this senti- 
ment, I may refer to the increasing number of 
marriages between English and Americans, and 
the entirely genial character of their social results. 
All my life long, I have, in a wide and varied 
circle, seen and shared the intercourse between the 
two countries. 

It is not the same as it was. It has been visi- 
bly softened, mellowed, ripened. An American 
stranger is to us more and more like a British 
stranger, and I hope that a British stranger is to 
them more and more like an American stranger. 
If there is a space between, it is a narrowing 
space. The great idea of common inheritance, 


and to a large extent of common prospects, more’ 


and more regulates our relations, and makes easy 


There has | 
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and familiar the conditions of mutual approach. 
If not the actual sense, yet something like the ac- 
tual sense, of a common country, is growing up 
afresh, and the elements of a new moral unity are 
gradually both multiplied, and shaped into familiar 
use. 

It too often happens, in controversy ecclesiasti- 
cal and other, that where approximation is on the 
| lips, estrangement is in the heart, and love is 
| thereby beguiled into doing the work of hatred. 
A. proposes to draw nearer to B., but the real ob- 
ject is to widen the distance of both from C., D., 
| and E. 

Is that the meaning of all our fair speaking 
| about the English tongue, and the bond of union 
| it supplies? Does it mean that we are to isolate 

ourselves from the great and rich European past, 
from the history, literature, art, religion, of the 
| Old World? Are we in our enlarged dimensions 
| to cripple the freedom, or to grudge the develop- 
ment, of the several nations? I trust not; and I 
believe that the wide and brilliant prospect which 
we of the English tongue see before us, opens to 
us a pure addition to the social wealth of mankind, 
without danger and without drawback at any 
point of the compass. The growth is a natural 
and providential growth, and imports ill to none. 
Its dangers, if it had them, would be neutralized 
| by diffusion. 
| We need not however hesitate to embrace what 
| I will now in conclusion set out as my third prop- 
| osition; namely, that great influence and great 
| duties cannot but accrue to the English-speaking 
races, united by so many ties, and in such pre- 
ponderating mass, as towards the rest of the civ- 
| ilized world. 
| There can hardly fail to grow up in the hands 
of this portion of mankind, a species of hegemony, 
hard at this time to describe, but subtle and re- 
| fined in its essence, thoroughly natural and normal 
| in its origin, and dependent wholly on free ac- 
| knowledgment for its reception. 
| Our tongue, with all that belongs to it, will be 
the one most fully represented at every point on 
the surface of the globe. It will reach almost to 
every human being, even if only by material 
dealings, and the stress of the progressive material 
| development. It must outnumber in each country 
the visitors of any other country. They must ex- 
ceed all others in such influences as they receive 
| in common, and in such as they impart in common 











to those who travel from within the respective pre- | 
| | nite and a well-understood disease, and it is also the 


cincts of the other great and famous tongues. A 
common moral and social stock will accumulate 


| among them within the circuit of the English | is not much more than a hundred years since, in the 
| speech, far larger than any other in the world. It | 


| will be strange indeed, if they do not become in a 
marked degree the leaders of opinion, and through 
opinion, of practice. 

| I am aware that, on the principles I have 
sketched, the same issues which give a predomi- 
nance to English-speakers in the world may also 
give a predominance among English-speakers to 
Americans. I do not assume that all these 
changes will be unmixedly for good. 

What I desire is that we should meet them with 
| a prepared mind ; should be ready, we the English- 
speakers among ourselves, to waive sectional for 
the sake of general advantage; that we should 
| try to expel or neutralize detected or suspected mis- 
| chiefs, to extract from each social force the max- 
imum of good which it is capable of yielding. 
| Most of all, that we should never allow the buoy- 

ant experiences of the new State to abate our rev- 
| erence for the Elder World, and the great tradi- 
| tions of mankind: and that we should bear in 
mind. how every new channel opened to our influ- 

ence, every accession made to our social force, 

every shifting to our advantage in the distribution 
| of the momenta of human action, is a new trust 
for which we must give account, a new summons 
| to us that we should live a braced and watchful, 
| not a remiss and sluggish life, a new element of 
| that universal priesthood, in which every man, 
who does his duty day by day, ever offers for 
himself and for others gifts to the most high God. 

Hawarden, August 31, 1887. 
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For the Companion. 


KIND, BUT TIRESOME. 





Politeness may be carried so far as to become 
| almost a nuisance; as, for example, when an 
| effusive housekeeper insists upon her visitor’s eat- 

ing twice as much as his appetite calls for. Soon 
| after Lord Minto went to Madras, as Governor- 
General of India, he wrote to his friends at home : 

“T have told you very little about the Nabob, 
although no day passes without messengers from 
him,—in the morning to enquire how I have slept, 
and in the middle of the day to present a gift of 
fruit and flowers. He insists on my seeing these 
messengers and returning my salaams by them, 
which is a great and grievous bore twice a day. 

‘After my first visit, he sent me a dinner of at 
least fifty dishes,each of which was brought on 
the head of a black damsel. This feast was dis- 
played on the floor of the colonnade, and I was 
brought out to see the rich embroidered covers 
taken off, and to admire the cook-shop. I made 
my salaam, and the repast was devoured by the 
body-guard. This present of a dinner is an es- 
tablished custom in the East. 

‘‘The Nabob is a very fat, black-bearded person 
about thirty. At my first visit, he received me at 
the door of my coach, having bargained that I 
should do the like when I returned his visit. He 




















embraced me as soon as I was out of the coach 
with most affectionate hugs, saying each time, 
‘How d’ye do, Governor-General ?” 

“This I thought a very suitable salutation at 
our meeting, but it seemed less neat and appro- 
priate at my departure, when, at the coach-door, 
he repeated the four embraces, with ‘How d’ye do, 
Governor-General ?’ four times again. 

“During the reception, he sat on a sofa in a} 
great hall, I on his right hand, Lord William on 
his left. Then our interpreter made us mutually 
happy by assurances of each other’s perfect 
health, and the Nabob returned thanks to God for 
the health of the King, the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, all the princes and princesses, the Court of | 
Directors, the House of Peers, and all the members | 
of the House of Commons, every one of whom I 
assured him I had left in the most blooming 
health. We were then still more deeply affected 
by our extreme attachment for each other, and by 
the singular felicity of beholding each other’s 
faces. 

“Many other similar affairs of State were trans- 
acted between us, and when the painful moment 
for parting arrived, His Highness dropped a few 
drops of ottar of roses on my handkerchief, then 
sprinkled me profusely all over my best-em- 
broidered coat with rose-water, saying affection- 
ately that he knew he was spoiling it. But what 
is a coat to the effusions of friendship ? 

“Then he put on my neck a garland of white 
flowers, and gave me two packets of betel-nut and 
two roses. After which Lord William and all my 
family were treated in the same manner, and we 
retired.” 
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OLD FRIENDLY FACES. 


Old radiant faces are the best. 
However good the new, 

The first have smiled and stood the test 
Of many years’ review. 
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For the Companion. 


YELLOW FEVER. 


The infectious disease, due to a specific cause, 
which we call Yellow Fever, is one of the three great 
pestilences which still have pretty much their own 
way in the modern world. 

The most ancient of the three is the Asiatic plague, 
which has prevailed from the remotest times, and 
was busy in Russia only a few years ago; it is a defi- 


most destructive of all diseases during an epidemic. 
The cholerais a much more recent acquaintance ; it 


delta of the Ganges, it was first carefully observed. 

Yellow fever was first described by Columbus and 
his companions; at least they saw a disease which 
was in all probability yellow fever; but they were 
not very accurate observers in medical matters. 
Since that time the disease has spread in great waves 
from the Gulf of Mexico as far eastward as Africa 
and Spain, and northward as far as Quebec, where it | 
appeared in 1793. 

Curiously enough, it is the Northern towns upon 
our coast rather than the Southern that in former 
years were the most frequently visited by the scourge. 
This was due to the more frequent commerce of 
Northern than Southern towns in those times with the 
regions which form the natural home of the yellow 
fever,—the West Indies and the countries around 
the Gulf of Mexico. In New York City it has ap- 
peared sixty-three times between 1668 and 1873, and 
in Boston ten times; and it has stepped across the 
Atlantic to Gibraltar and Cadiz. 

But I am not going to write the history of yellow 
fever to-day. I will describe the nature of the dis- 
ease, the curious ways in which it travels, its peculi- 
arities of behavior, and say something of what to do 
in case one finds himself in its neighborhood. 

And first, what are the conditions under which it 
appears at its point of origin? The most important 
condition is hot weather; there must be a tempera- 
ture for some weeks together of from seventy-five de- 
grees to eighty degrees Fahr., and this temperature 
is reached and exceeded every summer, for a month 
or more, at every seaport on our coast. This heat 
developes the poison, in the form, probably, of a mi- 
crobe, or living germ; and this takes from one to fif- 
teen days after infection to appear as yellow fever. 

It is supposed to multiply in the blood like yeast or 
other vegetable ferments. Cold kills it; but it must 
be a sharp frost lasting for several days in order to 
be efficacious. The sufferers in our Southern cities 
cannot expect much relief before November; this 
was the experience in the epidemic of ten years ago 
in Memphis. 

Nor does even a winter’s cold usually destroy the 
disease entirely. It scotches it rather than kills it. 
Mobile was attacked in 1842; then came winter, and 
a cessation of hostilities; in 1843 the attack began 
again. The disease took its half of the town each 
year, ‘‘more deliberately than the army worm would 
eat through a cotton field.” To Memphis it returned 
in the second summer, 1879, and killed four hundred 
and eighty-five people. 

Its behavior in any given place is curious. Its 
progress is steady, slow, and definite; in New York, 





in 1822, it travelled about forty feet a day, and the 
Board of Health actually put a fence around it in 
Rector Street. Naturally, they had to extend the en- | 
closure every few days, so as to keep persons out of 
the infected district; but outside of that district they 
were safe. 

Dr. Stone, of New Orleans, said that the disease 
“will often travel like a tax-collector from house to 
house along a street for two or three weeks before it 
diverges.” In this respect, the behavior of yellow 
fever is very different from that of the other pesti- 
lences. Nothing will protect you surely if you are in 
the infected district,—no cleanliness or disinfections ; 
yet if you keep only a little away from it you are 
safe. The poison resides in places and in things, in 
clothes and in baggage, in houses and in ships, but 





in the human system it exists in such a form that it 
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is not directly communicated from man toman. The 
sick have often been treated with safety in the 
houses of the well, so long as the infection has not 
extended to the place itself. 

What neighborhoods does this unwelcome visitor 
prefer? Low ground as a general rule; in our coun- 
try it is seldom found at a higher elevation than six 
hundred feet. In Mexico, Humboldt reported it at 
the farm of Encero, three thousand two hundred 
and forty-three feet above sea level; and at New 
Castle, Jamaica, it has been seen at an elevation of 
four thousand feet. Low ground, heat and moisture 
favor the rapid spread of the disease; but cleanliness 
does not check it. 

New Orleans, in 1857, was an exceptionally filthy 
city; but the outbreak of that year, in which about 
five hundred cases occurred, was almost strictly con- 
fined to that small part of the city which was in a 
clean condition. Cleanliness, in a word, will not 
eradicate it; nor will any of the other popular meth- 
ods that have been proposed. There could be no 
more mistaken idea than that the firing of guns will 
kill the yellow fever by concussion; the germs are 
too small to be affected by an air-wave. You might 
as well expect the gradual rising of the tide to wreck 
a cat-boat. 

Who are especially liable to yellow fever? It is a 
disease of the prime of life; children and the old do 
not suffer from it so often. Negroes are much less 
frequently attacked than whites. Healthy persons of 
good digestions and of the sanguine temperament 
suffer more frequently than the thin and bilious; 
Americans, Germans, and Jews than the French and 
Spanish. 

Some observers think that regular and correct 
habits of life tend to exemption; but others say that 
while this ought to be so, yet in point of fact, it is 
not so. One attack almost always gives safety against 
asecond. Summing up these conditions, we may say 
that to be reasonably safe against yellow fever, one 
should be either a small child, or a lean, moral 
old negro, who has had the yellow fever once al- 
ready. 

How many of those who are attacked recover? 
During the present epidemic in Jacksonville, a very 
low rate of mortality has been reported,—only two 
hundred and ninety-one deaths out of three thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-one cases up to the 7th 
of October, or a little over nine per cent. A much 
larger proportion than this die in cases of diph- 
theria or of scarlatina; but these diseases, though 
they are more dangerous, cause much less alarm, be- 
cause they are familiar. There is a very unreasoning 
fear of yellow fever, as compared with the more ter- 
rible scourges that I have just named. The mortality 
in our Southern States at present is very moderate 
for yellow fever. Often a third, sometimes a half, of 
those who have the disease perish. In 1878, sixty-six 
thousand cases occurred in the United States, with 
fifteen thousand deaths,—nearly twenty-three per 
cent. But an outrageous and unreasoning fear of 
this pestilence iscommon. As I write, fugitives from 
Jacksonville, and other infected places in the South, 
are refused permission, throughout Mississippi and 
Tennessee, to leave the cars, and are fired on by the 
inhabitants where they seek refuge; the “shot-gun 
quarantine” bids them move on, without rest or food, 
though they may be quite clean from infection. 

Yet all is not gloom during an epidemic. As 
Charles Lamb said, “Cheerfulness will always be 
breaking out.” Ina besieged city, life goes on, ex- 
cept in the trenches, much the same as ever; and it 
is sometimes so in even a very mortal epidemic. Hu- 
man nature asserts itself in unexpected ways. During 
the yellow fever in Memphis ten years ago, marrying 
was all the fashion; and it is recorded of the great 
plague at Marseilles that there was a ‘rage for 
marriage” during its continuance. 

The history of the disease has even its oddities and 
drolleries. On an East Indiaman the yellow fever 
once broke out in mid-ocean. The skipper had a 
chest of medicines, all properly labelled from one to 
one hundred; ance to each number was attached the 
name of the disease for which it should be prescribed. 

Number 64 was the remedy for yellow fever; but 
Number 64 soon gave out, and there were many sick. 
Then the good skipper, as the next best thing, took 
Number 6 and Number 4, mixed the powders to- 
gether, and gave the dose instead. The strength of 
the fever being now spent, the sick men got well from 
this point onward. 

“It was the combination as did it,”’ said the skipper. 
“1 oughter ’ave given ’em Number 6 and Number 4 
at fust.” 

But is there any treatment for yellow fever? There 
is no curative treatment for any of the pestilences, 
nor, indeed, for any of the ‘‘zymotic” or ferment- 
diseases. All these run their set course in the blood; 
and all that the doctor can do is to alleviate the more 
distressing symptoms and keep up the patient’s 
strength, if possibly he can, until the poison, or the 
germ, or the microbe, or the bacillus—they have 
given all these hard names to the little-understood 
cause that, fermenting in the blood, produces all 
these dreadful symptoms—shall have spent its 
malignant force, and left the patient to recover. 
Happily, as we have seen, in the majority of cases he 
does recover. 

As to disinfectants, rivers of carbolic acid will not 
stop its deliberate progress from house to house. In 
1878, the experiment was made under favorable con- 
ditions in New Orleans, and entirely without effect. 
Strong disinfectants,—sulphurous acid or chlorine,— 
will kill the germs in a ship’s hull, in merchandise, in 
clothing, but they will not stop an epidemic. The 
only thing to do is to leave the infected city before 
the disease has reached the quarter in which you live. 
Then, with a proper certificate to that effect, the 
fugitive need not be feared as likely to bring the 
disease with him. 

As I have said, the sick man himself does not 
carry the disease in his own proper person, if due 
care in respect of cleanliness and of the destroying 
of infected clothes be taken. And if the people in 
the South who were lately so much frightened, and 
who enforced the “shot-gun quarantine” against 


their suffering neighbors with so much vigor, would, 
at the next outbreak of disease, only see to it that no 
infected clothing should be landed, that persons 
seeking refuge should have a clean bill of health 
from a local physician, and that all other comers 
should be put into a etrict quarantine for two weeks, 
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there would be no niin of the disease by the 
fugitives, and great suffering would be prevented. 

For the lack of such an intelligent system as this, 
we read of cruelties like the following: ‘‘At Boyce 
Station, Tennessee, a village of seven houses, a 
woman with a baby, who had been with fever 
patients, was hustled off. The crowd at the station 
refused to have anything to do with her, and she 
was left to wander away into the woods and find 
her way to some merciful farmer’s house and die.” 

Even a little knowledge of the natural history of 
this plague is needed before we can act intelligently 
in its management. It is necessary to leave an in- 
fected neighborhood in order to be sure against hav- 
ing the yellow fever; but it is not necessary to en- 
force any ‘‘shot-gun quarantine.” 

I will conclude this outline of the subject by quot- 
ing the opinion of a certain Dr. Nooth, the surgeon 
in charge at Gibraltar in 1803, as to the nature and 
causes of the yellow-fever epidemic which desolated 
the rock in that year. The sapient doctor says: 
“The disease by no means seems to be infectious, but 
the whole atmosphere on the rock is pestiferous, and 
I am inclined to think that in addition to the ordi- 
nary causes of contagion we may consider a large 
lime-kiln in the upper part of the town as aid and 
part in the general mischief.” 

This is confusion worse confounded. We under- 
stand the disease and its causes somewhat better 
now. But the ‘‘contagious lime-kiln” was no more 
effective for evil than the “shot-gun quarantine” i 


is 
for any good. Titus MuNSON COAN, M. D. 
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SNAKE-CHARMING EXPLAINED. 


The secretary of the Bombay Natural History So- 
ciety has prepared a paper on the poisonous snakes of 
India, in which he explains the methods of the pro- 
fessional charmers. The species upon which they 
practice is the cobra, one of the largest venomous 
reptiles in the world. It is found all over India. 


On account of its timidity and the great ease with 
which it can be tamed, it is the only snake with 
which the snake-charmers will have anything to do. 
By attracting its attention with one hand, it may 
easily be seized round the body with the other; and 
so long as the hand or any other object is kept mov- 
ing before its eyes, it will never turn to bite the hand 
that holds it. This is the simple fact, the knowledge 
of which the charmers turn to such advantage in 
their well-known performances. 

The snake is taken from its basket, and a slight 
stroke across the back brings it at once into a defen- 
sive attitude. The constant motion of the musical in- 
strument before the snake keeps it watchful and 
erect, and not the music produced. As a matter of 
fact, snakes have no external ears, and it is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether the cobra hears the music at all. 

The charmers say that the adder of the East has no 
ear for music, because they cannot operate on it as 
they do on the cobra. It is rather interesting to note 
that this has been the belief since the Psalmist wrote, 
‘Like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; which 
will not hearken to the voice of charmers.” 





If you are suffering with ITCHING PILES read the 
testimonials in advt. of Burnett’s Kalliston,. [Adv. 
penne SEES 

Have you seen the list of books on page 497 of Com- 
panion? Look itup. Itis a wonderful offer. [4de. 
—e 
Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and 
satisfactory. Established 50 years. Sold by all druggists. 
ae 
A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. 
Containing nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 
for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. ([Ad¢e. 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD,MASS 


“© CONSUMPTION 
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Is now ie... by the medical authorities to be a 
deficiency or undue waste of Oxidizable Phosphorus 
normally existing in the human economy. The remedy 
oo in _ ministration of a preparation of Phos- 
»horus being at once assimilable and oxidizable. 
WINCHE STE CR’S HYPOPHOSPHITES is the only 
preparation of Phosphorus which combines these char- 
acteristics in the highest degree. For Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Night Sweats, and Nervous 
| es ag itis a _ commended by Physicians. 

d by Druggists ottle. Send for circular. 


WINCHESTER & coe Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 
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TANDARD MUSIC 


Four Superb Four Superb Music B Books, printed on fine pa- — on fine 


per.from full-sized music plates, for $2. 8G 
or eS ee, STA DARD PIA 
ems ‘hous celebrat 


ALBUM es of choice 

composers, a as Moszkowski, Scharwenka 

or aNe eruton and Spindler ie, Lee 
o' 

pop nce music and marches AND 
ere , oe = “= pal ads, eae 8 ac- 
compenimente, ani pp. of variations, transcrip- 
mente te. for piano. STAND= 


PP. 0} tod fo and bal- 
& mite ae oy accompaniment emaet oom the 


seul TITLE, PAGES seeauriFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED i Colors. Price of each book $Oc., 
or 65cts LYON & HEALY /, Publishers: 


Prepaid. State & Monroe Sts. Chicago. 





DO YOU WANT A | 


Gold Watch? | 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


pice $38.00 J $I Ee 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


RsFreRENCE—Any Commercial Agency. 
TRIUMPH Moppina 
Self-Wringing Mop 


Lightens woman’s labor 
No more chapped hands 
or lame backs. Saves 
time and labor. Hands do not’ 
touch water; boiling water can 
be used, also soda, potash, lye, 
&c. Cloths knit by a patent 
process, elastic, easy to wring, 
absorb water like a sponge. A 
wonderful yr inven- 
tion. Over 600,000 sold. 
Sells at sieht, no experience 
necessary, our new methods of 
selling assure success. Eaxclu- 
sive Territory. Liberal terms. 
Illustrated circular free. 
TRIUMPH MOP CO., 
115 PUB. SQ., CLEVELAND, O. 














THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
OLEANFAS) 


(Gleanfast) Black Stockings. 
ry a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings that = 
not stain, and can 
washed like white hose and 
retain their > 
7 ronaway: t New York. 
49 West Strect, Boston. 
107 State Street; Chicago. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA C0, Give away as Premiums 








ers. 

ers. 
ers. 
ers. 
ers. 
ers. 
ers. 


White Tea Sets. 56 and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 or¢ 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $13 ord 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 ord 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 Pieces, with $20 ord 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with "cipet 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 ord 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, —_ $15 ord 
Hanging La with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send = 
—— for our 64 iH 
complete Premium and Price 


‘Address THE GREAT Gaat tek “C0., 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. § 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. ERPS has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
property nourished frame.”—* Civil Service Gazette.” 

ade simply with boiling water or milk. Soldonly in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 































Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
















We have made a specialty ~ 4 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in aaa eon uantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 rt r pound, Wedoa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a Host 
of other a. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

stal (and seeution this paper) for our large illustrated 
rice oe Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. E ONDON TE ey 
80! Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRETT & BROWN, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents for the U. S. 








SEE THIS! Ayer’s Sarsaparilla— dol- 
lar a bottle—worth five dollars of any man’s 
money. Either as a Tonic or Blood- purifier, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal ! 

Dr. James H. Stone, Tappan, Ohio, says : 
“T know of no alterative that gives so much 
satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


sm ag by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


THE RAINBOW FESTIVAL 


For Church, Sunday School and Charity 
Festivals. Also 

THE RAINBOW PRINCE: a novel children’s 

entertainment, en tableau, written expressly for this 

Festival, yet suited for any entertainment in which 

children take part. 


By MRS. A. G. LEWIS AND LEO R. LEWIS. 


Br t and Sparkling. Full of beautiful melo- 
dies. me, interesting and easy of performance, 


NOW READY! 


Price, 25 cents acopy. Special terms to min- 
isters and churches. 


E. P. CARPENTER CoO., 


Brattleboro, Vt., Publishers. 











THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 






Apply for ac pre neeon sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 

















THE ARMSTRONG | 


4.8. GENTLEMEN'S | 


GARTERS. 


MADE WITHOUT RUBBER. 


The Aosticky is given by NICKEL- 
PLATED BRASS SPRINGS, like the 
well-known Du entil 
Garter for ladies, which have given 
such universal satisfaction. Should 
be for sale by all first-class dealers in 
notions and furnishings. Sample pair 


sent by regis- 35 < CTS. 


pone ~— on 
MANUFACTURED 7 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
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Coffee 








OMPAN 
or et a i, 


LEADS THEM ALL. 


Trial bottle, enough for 30 Cups by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 3) cents. Agents wanted. 





SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 





The best ie, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK anes. RICHMOND, IND. 


EDWARD ON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased. 
A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Threat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 

flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 

WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 

OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
Ils this palatable EF; 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


BiecAU 
2 OF Go 


Skin & Scalp 
ies 
by the * 











YOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 
ing, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the “skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hat ir. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
dine sase, from pimples to scrofula. 
deverywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c. 








S 


3; SOAP, 25c.3 












RESOLVENT, $l. _Pre pared by the POTTE k DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
t2~ Pimples, blackheads, chapp ed 3 nd oily ‘skin 3 
eae pr revented by CUTICURA SOAP #1 





Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


2 
CAUTION 


Beware of Fraud, as my name and the price are 
stamped on the bottom of all my advertised shoes 
before leaving the factory, which protect the wearers 

ainst thigh i toned and inferior goods. If a dealer 

ers W. Douglas shoes at a reduced price, or 
says he a! them without my name and price stamped 
on the bottom, put him down as a fraud. 





W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. ORNTLeMEn. 


The qaly gai calf A SEAMLESS ence smooth in- 
side. Ks or WAX THREAD “ hurt 
the feet, veacy as ‘ae. sewed and WILL NOT 
w.L. AS $4 SHOE, the Ji dy and 
only hand-sewed welt $4 shoe. Equals custom-made 
shoes costing from s to $9. 
. L. DOUGLAS $3.50 POLICE SHOE. 
Railroad Men oe Letter Carriers all wear them. 
Smooth inside as a —— Shoe. No Tacks or 


Wax Thread to hurt the fee 

OUGLAS $2.5 SHOE is unexcelled 
at} Calf Shoe for oer ee ce. 

S $2.25 Wo GMAN’S 
SHOE ‘is the con = the ae for oy wear; one 

pair ought to wear a man a 
-L. +LAS SHOE FOR BOYS is 

the best School Shoe a} the world, 

OUG S $1.75 YOUTH’S School 


Shoe gives the ——— “Boys a chance to wear the best 
shoes in the world. 
If not sold 


All made in Congress, Sutton and Lace. 
Ww. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


for heavy wear. 


by your dealer, write 








YES, THIS WILL PLEASE YOU. 


Gane, but compact; 2 blades, best quality: 
warranted equal to any 32 
razor. 
sharpen pencil. 
—. 60cts.: 4 for $2. 
llustrated list free, also | 
“How to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & yeaperend 


44 S-St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Sample 





Will trim a tree or | 8Taph Instrument 





| New “No. 2” Improved Mechanical Tele- 
for practice) Combined Key 
and Giant Sounder (without magnets—no Battery re- 
quired). Works exactly like the very best sounder and 
| Key Combination Set, giving loud, clear sound with 
ightest force or movement of Key. All made in first- 
class instrument composition Brass,same pattern as best 
Giant Sounders. Price, sent by mail prepaid, with al- 
| vhabet cards, &c., $1.50. Complete illustrated Telegraph 

nstruction Book sent free to any address 
J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 106-108 Liberty St., N. ¥. 
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WHAT A BLIND MAN SAW. 


Many readers will remember the pathetic story of 
a mother afflicted with some disease of the eyes who 
was told by the oculist that she would probably lose 
her eyesight soon and suddenly. From that time until 
total blindness came on, she spent most of her time 
studying the faces of her children, thus fixing them 
forever in her memory. Only a degree less touching 
is the following account from the New York Times 
of a blind veteran whose last look of the outer world 
made a permanent picture in his mind. 


The other day an old man with — hair was led 
into the C yclorama of Gettysburg by a bright-faced 
little miss in a jaunty gypsy hat and dress, and sat 
down while she described to him the features of the 
picture in detail, occasionally asking her a question, 
or shaking his head slowly as if in doubt of the 
accuracy of her account. She had described to him 
in her own way the onrush of Pickett’s men, and the 
hand-to-hand conflict at the stone fence where the 
Pennsylvanians met the charge of the Southerners, 
when he asked, ‘“‘But where’s the artillery, Mag?” 

“Oh, you mean the big guns! They’re over here 
on the hill in a row.” 

“Allin a row?” he asked. 

“Yes,”’ she replied. 

He shook his head. ‘Look round,” said he. “There 
must be some more that are not in line.’ 

“Yes,” she said. ‘There are some down here, but 
they are all upset and seem to be broken. I think they 
are bursted.” 

ats that where the men are coming over the stone 
wa 

“Yes, grandpa.” 

“Ig there a grove of trees?” 

“Yes, grandpa. It seems to be full of men, but the 
smoke is so thick you cannot see them.’ 

“Oh, I can see them!” he cried. 

It was then noticed by several re who were 
listening to him that he was blin he little girl 
said, “Oh, no, grandpa, you can’t see them!”’ 

“Yes, I can,” he answered. “I can see them very 
well, and the broken cannon, too.” 

The child looked at him with innocent surprise as 
she said, ‘You are joking now.” 

“No, my dear,” replied the old man. “No. That 
was the last thing I ever saw. There was a caisson 
exploded there just this side of that fence, and that 
was the last terrible picture I ever saw, for it was 
then I lost my eyesight, and I have never got the 
picture of it out of my head.” 

More than one poet, since Coleridge, has asserted 
that “folded eyes” see more than open ones. It 
seems certain, at least, that blinded eyes have an 
indelible vision of the scene they saw when they lost 
the light forever. 





or 
KING BOMBA’S SOLDIERS. 


King Bomba (Ferdinand II.) of Naples, who played 
the great monarch over the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies until 1859, alternating burlesque with shock- 
ing cruelties, was very proud of his troops, who 
were said by military critics to be the worst soldiers 
in the world, as they afterward proved themuelves 
to be. 

One day his general-in-chief, having planned a re- 
view for the King, determined to surprise his royal 
master with a new military command. When he saw 
the carriage of the King driving up toward the line 
of troops, the general shouted the order: 

** Fate la facia feroce !”’ (Make a ferocious face!) 


The soldiers thereupon put on a highly dismal, sour | * 


and disagreeable expression. The carriage came 
closer, and the general again commanded : 

“Fate la facia pi feroce!” (Make a still more 
ferocious face!) 

Then the countenances of the long line of soldiers 
took on a more savage and forbidding expression. 

As the carriage stopped, oe commanded : 
Prat 4 la facia ; Porcciteme ! !” (Make a most ferocious 

‘ace !) 

The King, alighting - the carriage, promenaded 
up and down before a line of fierce and horrible 
faces, with moustaches sticking up in the air, fore- 
heads and cheeks wrinkled, ent ease glaring. 


“Ah, , general,” exclaimed King Bomba, “but I am 
pleased! Beautiful troops! Magnificent troops!’ 
—~+o-—____—_—_ 
ACCOMMODATING. 


In countries which are visited much by curious 
travellers, everything becomes a show from the na- 
tives’ point of view. Dr. Seeman relates an observa- 
tion of his own to this effect. 


I suppose it must be in remembrance of my own 
educational — and for the sake of comparin 
my own lot as oy with that of others, that 
always find myself inquiring, with almost’ sava; “ 
satisfaction, what punishments are inflicted in t 
various countries on ne’er-do-weels. 

On addressing one day my favorite questions to a 
school-master at Cairo, he told me he gave the young 
Egy tians the bastinado. 

have often read of this,” I said, 
never seen it —.. 

“Then you shall see it now,” he rejoined, and 
forthwith proceeded to collar one of the biggest ‘boys, 
and inflict the usual Oriental castigation. The boy 
halloed out tremendously, and I naturally inquired 
for what offence he was punished. 

“Oh, no offence,” was the reply. “I gave him the 
bastinado merely because you said you had never 
seen it applied.” 

Of course I at once interceded, gave the boy two 
shillings for his pains, and the ’school- “master six- 
pence for his. 


“but have 


———+o+—_—____ 
BEAR DISCIPLINE. 

A traveller who was crossing the Rocky Mountains, 
overheard « teamster tell the story of a mother bear 
and her cub, giving what he called a good example 
to human mothers in family government. This team- 
ster was going up the mountain for pine logs, driv- 
ing a wagon. On the top of a large rock by the side 
of the road was a young bear. The mother had 
started up the mountain as the team a naegien 
“The cub looked so cute,”’ said the t « 


All traces of Scrofula are expelled from the blood 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. (4ds. 


eines 

Barry’s Tricopherous. Baldness, thin hair, scurf, 

dandruff and falling out are cured absolutely by its use. 
pe ER 


To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and is excellent for both internal and external use.[Adv. 


onnnsiciaiiimmcntane 

“ Best cure for colds, coughs and consumption is the old 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler Bros. & Co., Bos- 
ton. For $1 by mail. A large bottle sent express paid. ‘Lads. 








Shorthand School,Cleveland,O. Elegant circulars free. 


TAMPS. Agents wanted on commission, 33 1-3 pe 
cent. Approval sheets. The Jaison Co., Keene, N. Pa. 


GUNS REVOLVERS. Send stamp for price 


Ky prs largest in America. Spencerian Business College Aj 


























ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint a om 0 be taken. 
en. 


Constipation a result of dyspepsia. F 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any onare 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
Business 


HOM STU DY Thorough and practi- 
, Short- 


cal Instruction given 
Malt in Book-keeping, 
hand, etc. Low rates. ‘Distance no objection. ireula: sulase 





A NEW PHASE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The “KODAK” Camera. 


Loaded for 100 instantaneous views. ANY- 
ODY can use it. Price, $25.00. Send for descriptive 
circulars. When writing mention the Fouth’s Comp. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Oo. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Ko 
forms, Arithmetic, Penmanshi 
free. BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N 
LADY AGENTS c2r..cecone 
permament 
ometevanent at $50 to — per 
ane selling Quem Sf ity Sup- 
meeatait free. 


Sam 
eidress Gincion ati Suspender 
Co.,11 E.Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O, 


STENOGRAPHY gerecty” tees 





thoroughly taught at 
Eastman Colle; BS 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 


SACHET PERFUMES—Rose, Lavender, 
Heliotrope and Violet. Sent by mail. 
Price, 25 cents per ounce. Address 
THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY CoO., 
LYNN, MASS. 











Po’keepsie, N. Y. Young men and women carefu 
pre for amanuensis or general sepenss ing. 

men supplied with competent assistants. ress for cat- 
aloguae CARRINGTON GAINES, ian N.Y. 


MUSIC 
earns with calls),etc., by Mendels- 


SALE. sohn, Beets 10oven, Mozart, ete., for 15c. 
Mone 2 refunded if not satisfactory. hite W ngs, 

songs, words and music, 8 cents. L. L. 
HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
-— by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music 
size, including songs, Sete te Mendes” 














500 EQ FOREIGN STAMPS, 0c. 110 rare varie- 
STAMPS 5O all diff., rare, China, Tasmania, Egypt 
lass. 
IAQ well-mixed, foreign stamps, 2c. 1 000 extra mixed, 
FREE Sample DR. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFEES. 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. Quincey, Ulinols 
and Stamps wanted. Send 12 cts. in aamge 
Agents wanted to sell Foreign Pos' 
STAMPS. . Stamps at 25 per cent. Commission on (° 
var., 17 cents. W.38. ALDRICH, Box 576, Portland, Me. 
sonally. Palmer's College, 1006 Ch hestnut St.,Phila., Pa. 


list to J. H. Johnston & Son,Pittsburg, 
hg Wheels by mail. 2doz.,$1. Sample,l0c. Agts. 
ties, 0c. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 
100 including Borneo, Ir India, Bolivia oe. 5c. eat 
ie Win k giving rare dates and prices 
SHORTHAN Writing  thoroughiy 
Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FREE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 





anted. Novelty Uo., 26 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
etc., 10c. Cata., 3e. E.A A. Dresser, Salem, Mass. 
ferent Japan, 6c. A hyfield, Box 233, Rye, N. Y. 
Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
COINS -s 
79 E. Brookline St., Boston, ‘Mass. 
taught by mail or per- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, lil. 


TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.0 FREE 
$3 F Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BRE w: - 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


New Pieces to Speak in School, 
A finely illustrated recitation book for 10c. 
Eugene J. Hall, 34 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 


.Yy: CURIOSITIES. Pottery, Fili- 
ree Jewelry, Feather Work, Blankets, 

Astes’ Tdois and other Antiquities, &c. Also 
Indian Goods. Largest stock in the world. Pro- 
fusely illustrated catalogue, only one of the kind ever 
published, mailed for 2c. stamp. W.G. Walz, El Paso, Tex. 


WANTED. A Good Penman. Bo 
s our system of Shading Pen Instruction, 
and become our agents. riting can be done at home, 


Good wages can be earned with our outfits. Address, with 
stamp, in own handwriting for particulars and instruc- 
tions. Supply Dept. Am, Assn. of Pen Artists, Galion, 0. 


PENMA 4 


NSHI TAUGHT WITH GREAT 
SUCCESS BY MAIL 

u WRITE a GOOD BUSINESS HAND? 

$22 8 the question asked daily by business men. If not, 

a ow circulars or trial lesson 50c. Written Cards 

HOFFMAN, 393 Broadway, Milcaukee, Wis. 


PATENTS. For INVENTORS! 


Bend. for Beng. for Pamphlet 
m, D.C. 


Qiu PS, 100 very fine RARE a ae Pee from Bolivia, 
Mexico, Persia, Bosnia, V an Diemen’s Land, Ecuador 
Bulgaria, etc., 25c, 25 var. Me xico, F mi ixed 
10c. 5 Corea, 0c. 25 var. So. and Centr. Am., 25c. Agents 
Wanted at 30 perct.com. Large a yy go i Poze 
Standard Stamp Co., 1000 Hickory St. L 


Ie orcas bresaential SLIDES! 
es: 
se 104, 











or Girl to learn 























y.¥ 


an 
MIC Slides 50c per pty by mail” Send 1 


for book og on hente’ to 
GAEL B. 


cree PRG AmU ge 
ALL BOOKS AT WHOLESALE 


to members of the Book Buyer’s Bureau. Membership 
fre. AGENTS WANTED to solicit members. 
Send _ 2c. stamp for catalogue and information to 
R. a WOODWARD CO., Baltimore, Md. 


MIRA COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 
= superior advantages in College, Scientific and 
Preparatory Courses of Study; also in Music and Art. 
Heated by steam, and furnished with an elevator. 
Charges are unusually moderate, Send for Catalogue 
to PRES’T A. W. COWLES, LL..D., Elmira, N. Y. 


eee 


Boned with Featherbone 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


PRCA a mTRCY |r 


Town in U. 8. Wide 

awake canvassers clear$5to$l0a day. Ladies sellrap- 
idly. Distance ~ »nindranee. All orders prepaid. Write 
C.M. Smith & Co, Pab’s, 175 Wash’n St. Boston, 


SALESMEN 


Wanted to sell the celebrated MISSOURI STEAM 
WASHER to dealers on a liberal commission. 


J. WORTH, M’f’r, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 


iJ 























Hundreds of Agents are coining 
money selling the Nickel Tidy 
Holder in their own town. h 


can’t you? Every family buys them. 
Sample and prices mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stam 
W.HASSELBACH, Box A51, Sandusky, Oh ~ 





Script and Lettering. 

Plain and elaborate,with 

instructions. Most artis- 
tic and practical published. Mod els for all who do letter- 
ing or wish to learn. 25 alphabets $1.00 ty. mail. H. 
KISBE, 7 Ho’! Street, Utica, N. Y. 


a saNew WORLD TYPE 
if ordered before - Ist, hfe tok Spe. 
cial yA to readers of Youth’s mpanion 


for sample of work. 
YPEWRITER cosa 
Wis Street, Chicag nce,” tai'ts 
OF THE ZAneeS 
And Fingernails. Make your hands white 
and beautiful. Use Luthin’s Nail Enamel. 


Send 4c. for Sample and descriptive price-list of Toilet 
Specialties. R. H. Pruthin. Druggist,191 Bowery,N.Y.City. 


TE A? t Wholesale Prices to the consumer. 














Oolong, 27c. lb.; Japan, 28c. 1b. Sample and 
price-list of 10 grades FREE xpress 
aid anywhere in New England on $5.00 





orders iin nited States o oo 00 orders, 
STERN TEA CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
RINTING RESSES. 
Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE 
Amateur Printers’ SEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 15c. 19 Murray St., N.Y. 


& Samples of Scrap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 23 





r, in 
there with its paws dropping over the cn ts) the 
rock, watching the horses as they came up. Present- 
ly, the old bear came bounding back to the cub, and, 
giving it a nudge with her nose, started up the moun- 
tain again, expecting the ‘young one’ to follow. 

“But the cub made no move. The old bear then 
came back the second time, and taking up the cub in 
her arms, gave him several cuffs. 

“This time the cub obeyed orders and followed the 
old bear in a gallop, up the side of the mountain. 

“He knew, that cub did, that he’d better mind, for 
that old bear wouldn’t stan’ any more foolin’.” 








USINESS OPPORTUNITY FOR EITHER 
SEX. We want one person only in every town to 
sell LAUDERBACH’S GERMAN CATARKH REMEDY. No 
capital required. Chance to make money. No matter 
if you are in other business, you can work for us. 
Address B. 8. LAUDERBACH CO., NEWARK, N.J. 
a the rate ey have been go- 
the Public Domains will 


FREE HOMES :: i be b gone in5years. Nowis 
onat 


| eye ean ten Trand as the Sun shines per acre. 

What better could be left for Children? Where these are; bow toget 
them, as well as for ee eee lng “eesootch oat 10 cents 
‘and receive the beautiful Encravings. a Wor of the United 
States, Address THE WESTERN WORLD, LD, Chicago, Ub 








Ro ocky Mountain Curiosities! Cabinets for 
Homes and Schools! After 15 years’ experience as 
a collector in the cky Mts., I now have on hand a 
large collection of Fossils. Minerals, Crystals, Cave 
Formations, Petrifactions, Indian Relics, etc., peculiar 
to Wyo. Ty., which I offer to the — in Cabinets from 
$lto ecurely pac xe and labelled. References Satis- 
faction guaranteed. W.H. Reed, Laramie City, Wyo. Ty. 


THE ART Handsomest 
INTERCHANGE. iN 


d 
periodical. IN- 
DISPENSABLE to 
art lovers, amateurs and teachers. Superb colored plate 
in every number [26 a year). seneeryeee, $4.00; sample, 
with colored plate oses} for 14 cents_in one-cent 
stamps. Address,37 West 22d Street, New York. 
at — se os 2, 


TELEGRAPHY iiss 


We will teach you Gusenetin 3 oa put you at work 
in either Commercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The Great 








Is a first-class trade, and 
can be quickly lear 4 








West is the ¢ ountry to grow up in. V ~~ for our we S. 
VALENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
DOUBLE 7 nints <acner than 
Breech-Loader elsewhere. Before you 
b da fe 
$6.75. Catalogue. 7 
RIFLES$2.25 Ay hy la 
a 0 Main Stree! 
PISTOLS 75¢ Cineinnatl, hice 












Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 








Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


ys EXERCISER”/or Brain Work- 
=! eople. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths: the athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. ‘Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r. 
“HOME SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
AND VOCAL SuLToRe ye _ e; 14th 
St. & 713 5th Ave., f. D. L; 
Dowpb. Wm. Blaikie, author of * How to Get ‘Devong, 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as we i” 


SS DR. SYKE’S “Bg 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


cian Sion Free free fo Common ense Pet 
ince yi 

Dre SYKES SUR stir CURE | 330 ~.. ( 

0 ace Doe ame Hho. 


MAGIC LANTERNS’ 


And STERE OPTICANS al prices. Views OMe, 

ing fy f subject for PUBLIC EXHIB ON 
table business for aman with small ca; NS) 

ores for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 























yr Lan 


free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N. 











SA Cured with seeetetettn, ty A, Dr.Horne’s 
Electro-Magnetiec Belt-Truss, com- 
bined. Guaranteed the onlyo one in 
the bhp generating a ace age 
Elect Magnetic current. 
entific, Powerful, Durable, Comfortable, 
meeeeeare. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 Send 
stamp for pamphlet. Blectrie Belts foe ) to 
- HORNE, INVENTOR. 191 WABASH Ave.. CHIcACO. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE 


To introduce our household specialties 
and establish county agencies. An unu- 
sual opportunity. Address 


LOVELL MANUFACTURING CO. Limited, Erie, Pa. 

















A new work of self-instruction ; 48 lessons in practical 
—a lessons in pen drawing; flourishing and letter- 
in given with the popular ‘monthly “WESTERN 
PENMAN” one year for $1. Sample ec “he of “Western 
Penman,” containing commendations from the finest 

enmen, sent FREE. dress Goodyea mer, 

roprietors C, R. Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Baby Portraits. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby ~ 
tases, Some life, ~ = : 4 
a per by patent pho’ 

Foceen, coms free to Mother of 

any Baby born within a year. 

other wants these 

ees: send atonce. Give 
by’s name and 


ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOoR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

{2 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
















ey 














Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their best bn Its success 
a brought a lot of imitators co, 
possible. Remember that” 
LePage'’s Liquid Giue is manufact 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 


600 
erie ONLY GENUINE 


LOUSESTER: MASS 








ct * eer 2 ™, 


Learn Shorthand. Old School. Every graduate em- 
ployed. Bigsalaries. Low tuition. Quick work, Thor- 
ough instruction. Typewriting and penmanship. Under 
the personal management of F. W. WILLISS, late pri- 

vate shorthand reporter of Hon. J. Warren Keifer, ex- 
Speaker Lower House of Congress, 300students. ‘Address 

1LLISS’ COLLEGE Short-hand, Springfield, O. 


os Bay PAYS’ TRIAL, 


L Ti 

RU’ s 81 has a Pad different 
) ya all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
= the body while the ball in the 
pansece back the intes- 

a person does with 
swith light pressure the 























since . ust 

the fi aeer. 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir, free. Zagleston Truss Co., Chicago, lil. 


COAT COLLAR SPRING. 


Every Man and Boy needs one. 
They go under the Collar and keep 
the front of coat and lapels in 
perfect shape without buttoning, ap- 
plied and removed instantly. Last 
a life-time. Sample mailed on re- 
ceipt of cts. Agents wanted. 
E. G. Carleton, Sole Agt.. 
63 Court St., Boston. 


ATTENTION! 
N and BOYS! 


our Boots and Shoe. 
over at the Heel? If so buy a pair 
of n’s Counter 
Stiffeners from your dealer, or 
send 25c. in —- stamps and 
receive a pair by m: We warrant 
the Heel never to run over if put 
= when = — is new. Give size 
f shoe. ni boy can put them on. 
oo MORTON EEL STF ENER CO., 
bers St., New York. 


Do Your Own wn Printing 


$3. Press for cards. 
7 ag oy ks nemepanee 








‘ou run 








‘Her Face her Fortune.’’ 


A CLEAR, SOFT, WHITE SKIN, FREE FROM PIMPLE 
spot, or blemish, is produced by that most elegant and 
effective of all Skin Beauti- 
fiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin Soap, 
unrivalled for the Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery, and with- 
out an equal as an Infantile 
Skin Soap. Produces the 
loveliest, whitest, clearest 
skin and'softest hands. Abso- 
lutely pure, delicately medica- 
ted, exquisitely perfumed, 
surprisingly effective, it en- 
joys a sale greater than that 
of all other medicated toilet 
soaps in the world combined. 
Sold ensiebnais the civilized world. 
POTTER DruG & CHEMICAL Co., BosTOoN, U.S. A 
Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 




















BEAUTY POLISH™ 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OporR WHEN HEATED. 




















